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Part Fourth. 


Knowledge posits itself for-itself as an absolutely determined. 
System of Moral Impulses ; or as a Moral World. 


ConTENTS OF Part Fourrs. 


#1. The perception of a Factical world is not possible without a further determ- 
inedness of that world, which is known as the Moral Law. 

3 2. The perception of individual existence, and of a natural impulse, is not pos-- 
sible without the perception of individual Freedom. 

¢3. The knowledge (not mere perception) of Freedom is not possible without a 
contact with other free beings. 

¢ 4. Results. 

¢ 5. Harmony of the Moral world and the Factical world in sensuous perception 
in the form of an absolute immediately perceptible Being. 

¢ 6. Harmony of the Moral world and the Factical world in knowledge in a deter~ 
minedness of the system of moral impulses through the absolute form of a law,. 

¢ 7. The Science of Knowledge as the schematic representation of the whole Ego. 
and the absolute realization of its whole Freedom, in its form of absolute reflect« 
ibility of all the relations of the Ego. 


¢ 1. The perception of a Factical world is not possible without a further determ- 
inedness of that world, which is known as the Moral Law. 

In the preceding part we have described and completed the: 
conception of the material world; a conception which, rightly 
understood and applied, must suffice everywhere. A natural 
philosophy could be erected upon it without any further pre-. 


liminaries. It is to be expected that its opposite reposes in 
19 
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Thinking, as itself does in contemplation, and that that oppo- 
site will be the moral world, and that it will appear how both 
worlds are altogether one and the same, and that the moral 
world is the ground of the material world; the manner in 
which it is thus the ground, being however incomprehensible. 
Hence we add at once an investigation into the transcendental 
ground of the material world. The question is this: In order 
to be able to ¢hink the moral world, we contemplate it in the 
material world; (or, the material world is the contemplation 
of the thinking of the moral world;) and this would be easily 
comprehended if both worlds appeared in all knowledge. But 
common experience teaches that this is is not so; that, by far, 
the fewest individuals elevate themselves to pure thinking, 
and hence to the conception of a moral world, whilst never- 
theless every one has the sense of perception of the material 
world; and this is confirmed by the Science of Knowledge, 
since it makes Thinking dependent upon the realization of 
Freedom within the already realized factical knowledge, and 
hence denies its actual necessity altogether. But how, then, 
do these individuals, who do not think, arrive at a knowledge 
‘of their world? It is evident that the answering of this ques- 
tion decides the whole fate of transcendental Idealism. 

1. According to our doctrine, confirmed as it has been in all 
our previous reflections, all possible knowledge has only itself 
for an object, and no other object but itself. It has also been 
shown that, as a result of the contents of the Science of Know- 
ledge, the entire knowledge does not always and under every 
condition view itself; that, therefore, what in the Science of 
Knowledge is only a part, may, in a determined actuality, view 
itself as the entire knowledge, but that it may also go beyond 
itself in a lower point of reflection toa higher one, though 
always remaining within itself. 

2. Hence there is a manifold of reflections of knowledge 
within knowledge, all of which are synthetically connected 
and form a system. This manifoldness, its connection and 
relation, has been explained from the inner laws of possibility 
of a knowledge, as such; an inner, merely formal legislation 
in knowledge, based on the realizing or not-realizing itself of 
a formal Freedom; when realizing itself, doing so without any 
further condition; and when not, remaining in mere possibil- 
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ity (the possibility to realize itself whenever it chooses): in it 
Thinking, Contemplation, Manifoldness, Time, Space—yes, 
nearly everything which we have heretofore deduced—is 
grounded. 

3. But with this merely formal legislation, knowledge, as an 
infinite quantitating, would dissolve into nothing. We should 
never arrive at a knowledge, and hence never either at the 
application of that legislation, if knowledge were not in some 
manner checked in that infinity, and checked immediately, as 
soon as knowledge is formed or realized ; on no account, how- 
ever, within an already formed (realized) knowledge, for with- 
out that primary condition also no knowledge is realized. 

4, The law, just uttered, does therefore no longer belong to 
the system of that legislation which relates to those manifold 
reflections within knowledge; for this system presupposes 
already knowledge, so far as the Being thereof is concerned, 
and determines it only formaliter within this Being; whereas . 
the law referred to first makes this Being itself possible; only 
possible, not yet real. Hence it is in reality the result of a 
reciprocity between the absolute actually becoming Being and 
an absolute Being, which, according to the Science of Know- 
ledge, is purely thought in knowledge, and is to be presupposed 
prior to every knowledge, to the real as well as to the possible 
knowledge. This is to prepare the following ; for: 

5. This state within quantity is in a certain respect—in 
which we shall shortly see—always a determined state, 
amongst other possible states. There is consequently a law 
of determination, and the cause of it is evidently not within 
knowledge, in no possible significance of the word, but within 
absolute Being. This law of determination will appear in 
pure thinking as the moral law. But how does it appear 
where knowledge arrives at no pure thinking? This again 
is the question asked before. 

Now let us consider the following: 

a. Knowledge never penetrates and seizes itself, because it 
objectivates and dirempts itself by reflection. The diremp- 
tion of the highest reflectiou is into an absolute thinking and 
contemplation, while absolute knowledge beyond them is nei- 
ther contemplation nor thinking, but the identity of both. 

6. In the contemplation, which is altogether inseparable 
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from knowledge, the contemplation is therefore lost within it- 
self, and does not at all comprehend itself. True, in thinking 
it comprehends itself; but then it is no longer contemplating, 
but thinking. The infinity,and with it the realism of contem- 
plation, which results from it, is done away with altogether, 
and in its place we obtain as its representative a totalizing 
picturing of the infinity. Let us, therefore, pay no attention 
to this thinking. 

c. The knowledge which comprehends itself, as we have just 
described it under a and 0, thinks the contemplation as an 
inseparable part of knowledge, and for that very reason as not 
comprehending itself. That knowledge, therefore, thinks and 
comprehends very well the absolute incomprehensibility and 
infinity as the condition of all knowledge, the form, the That 
of it. (This is important.) 

d. In this thus understood incomprehensibility = the ma- 
. terial world, viewed objectively, not formally, we cannot 
speak at all about determinedness or non-determinedness. 
For all determinedness is founded on a comprehending and 
thinking; but here we neither comprehend nor think ; the ob- 
ject of this contemplation is posited as the absolute incom- 
prehensibility itself. 

Conclusions.—a. The expression “ material world” involves, 
strictly taken, a contradiction. In this contemplation, there 
is in reality no universe and no totality, but only a floating, 
undetermined infinity, which is never comprehended. A uni- 
verse exists only in thinking, but then it is already a moral 
universe. (This will enable us to judge certain theories re- 
specting nature.) 

b. All questions about the best world, about ‘the infinity of 
the possible worlds, &c., dissolve, therefore, into nothing. A 
material world, in its completion and closedness, we can ob- 
tain only after the completion of time, which is a contradic- 
tion; hence we can obtain it within no time. But the moral 
world, which is before all time and which is the ground of all 
time, is not the best, but is the only possible and altogether 
necessary world; i.e. the simply good. 

c. But there is within contemplation in every time-moment 
a determinedness of quality, and (since thinking applies the 
infinity to it) a determinedness of quantity; let it be well 
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remembered, for a simply objective and empirical thinking, 
finding itself as such at the realization of knowledge. This is 
the conception of an object of mere perception. Where is the 
ground of this determinedness? We now stand right before 
our question. Evidently in an a priori, altogether incompre- 
hensible, and only actually in the time-moments to be com- 
prehended absolute law of the empirical time-thinking gene- 
rally. 

It is an a priori incomprehensible law, we have said; for, if 
it were comprehensible by a free picturing and gathering to- 
gether of time, the Ego would not be limited to itself and no 
knowledge would ever be realized. Hence it*is an altogether 
immediate determinedness through the absolute—(only form- 
ally thinkable)—Being itself; the law of a time-succession, 
which lies altogether beyond alltime. For every single mo- 
ment carries, as we have already shown, all future moments 
conditionally within itself. 

Result.—There is a law, which on no account forces a know- 
ledge into being, but which, if a knowledge exists, absolutely 
forces its determinedness, and in consequence of which each 
individual sees in each moment a material, and materially 
thus constituted experience. The law is an immediate law of 
knowledge, and connects immediately with knowledge. That 
this is so, and that, if we are at all to attain a knowledge, this 
must be so, each one can understand; but concerning the sub- 
stance of the determinedness, and the manner in which know- 
ledge itself originates and in which that law connects with 
knowledge, nothing can be comprehended, for this very non- 
comprehension is the condition of the realization of know- 
ledge. All attempts to go beyond it are empty dreams, which 
no one understands, or can demonstrate as true. The moral 
significance of nature can well be understood, but not any 
other and higher significance of nature; for pure natare is 
nothing more and portents nothing more than what it is. 

Whoever says: there is a material world altogether consti- 
tuted as I see, hear, feel and think it,—utters simply his per- 
ception, and is, so far, right. But when he says: this world 
affects me as in-itself-Being, produces sensations, representa- 
tions, &c., within me,—he no longer gives utterance to his per- 
ception, but to an explanatory thought, in which there is not 
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the least grain of sense, and says something which lies beyond 
the possibility of knowledge. He can say only: if I open my 
exterior senses, I find them thus determined. More he does 
not know; but every one can comprehend that, if more could 
be known, there would be no knowledge at all. (These are 
, the immanent, strict proofs of transcendental Idealism.) 


2 2. The perception of individual existence, and of a natural impulse, is not pos- 
sible without the perception of individual Freedom. 


As the first principle of the empirical, we have discovered: 
1. A law, applicable only to absolute Being (how, we know 
not yet, nor is that the question), connects itself immediately 
with a knowledge, if a knowledge is, in order to develop a 
succession of qualities, which for that knowledge is alto- 
gether accidental and @ priori incomprehensible. (The suc- 
cession, as this fixed succession, does not lie within the law 
but within knowledge; in the law lies only, that, since a suc- 
cession must be, it must be qualitatively determined in such 
and such a manner.) As this law, if a knowledge is, realizes 
itself altogether in the same manner, we have taken only one 
empirical knowledge and one Ego as the representative of all 
empirical Egos. The Ego, therefore, which appears here, is the 
mere position of formal knowledge generally, that a knowledge 
is, and nothing else. 

2. For this Ego the appearance of nature at each moment, 
i.e. each of her conditions, regarded as a whole (for we may 
discover another kind of moments), is, in accordance with our 
previous reflections, impulse—of course, an organic one, an im- 
pulse of nature (natural impulse). 

The knowledge (feeling) of this impulse is, however, not 
possible without the realization of the same—activity ; and 
since (especially empirical) activity is not a thing per se, but 
can be only a passing condition of knowledge, we say the Ego 
appears to itself immediately as acting. This acting alone— 
at least, as far as we have come at present—must be regarded 
as the immediate life of the Ego, from which everything else 
which we have heretofore met, and especially the will-less im- 
pelling nature, is first understood. 

3. But this acting appears, as we have often said, in the form 
of a line; not as an organizing, but as a mechanizing, as free 
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motion, and hence within time. In so far the Ego in this act- 
ing remains confined within nature, and attached to it; it is 
itself the highest phenomenon of nature. But in the present 
nature infinite directions are possible from every point. About 
these directions nature, thus viewed, can determine absolutely 
nothing ; because in nature, in the law of her contemplation, 
there can be altogether no determination of these diréctions. 
Hence in this point, in the giving itself a direction, the Ego 
tears itself loose, by the formal primary law of its character, 
from Being, or nature lets it loose, which means the same 
thing. Here, the Being Free is absolute, formal law. 

4. Again: Even in so far as the intelligence gives itself up 
to the natural law of the concretion—as it certainly must, if it 
is to arrive at a knowledge of itself—it nevertheless thinks 
itself free in every point of this concretion; and hence makes 
at the same time the succession of nature its own succession of 
time and motion.. 

But in the same manner again the intelligence connects the 
single points of its freedom beyond the concretion of nature, 
into a higher Thought-succession, independent of nature; 
and unites the single moments of its acts in the unity of a con- 
ception of a DESIGN which forms a junction with nature, but, in 
its own connection, lies beyond it. From this we derive the 
following important result: Even the natural impulse elevates 
the Ego immediately above the given concretion of nature, in 
which it finds itself as contemplating, to a totality of acting, 
to a plan, &c.; because as acting it no longer merely contem- 
plates itself, but also thinks. Hence the original self-contem- 
plation of the Ego includes not only that it contemplates 
itself as free acting, giving direction, &c., but also that it 
should connect this acting, and hence posit independent de- 
signs within nature. 

a. Through this reflection, the above assertion, “ Each indi- 
vidual Ego comprehends itself necessarily as lasting a certain 
time, and as moving freely,” receives its real significance and 
application. The conception of acting and of positing designs 
as the real contents of that individual time and motion, is here 
added, and it becomes clear how the individual time and ex- 
perience unlooses itself from the general knowledge, and how 
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the individual Ego originates within this general ground-form 
of knowledge. 

b. The proposition: Unless I elevate myself to moral Free- 
dom J do not act, but nature acts through me; means now, 
regarded more closely, the following: I, although an individ- 
ual and determining myself with free will, hence torn loose 
from and elevated above nature, have nevertheless immedi- 
ately only a natural plan and design, which I prosecute, how- 
ever, in the form and according to the law of a rational Being. 
The Freedom of the Ego in regard to nature is here still formal 
and empty. 

5. The result of the preceding may therefore be expressed 
‘in the following propositions: 

a. The Ego does not arrive at all to the perception of the 
dead, will-less, in all its time-determinations unchangeably 
determined nature, without finding itself as acting. 

b. The ground-law of this acting, that it assumes a line- 
direction, does not lie in nature, which does not extend so far 
at all, but it is an immanent, formal law of the Ego; and the 
ground of it lies altogether in knowledge, as such. 

c. But the direction is a fixed one, and the Ego which repo- 
ses in this standpoint necessarily ascribes to itself also the 
ground of the determinedness of this direction, since it cannot 
ascribe it to nature; and since besides nature and the Ego, 
there is nothing here. 

d. But as there is still a something higher for us, and per- 
haps for all knowledge, a going beyond its actual Being, in 
order to ascend to the transcendental cause of its possibility, 
which we have not yet attempted from this point, we shall 
not yet decide whether the Ego is also the transcendental 
ground of the direction, contenting ourselves with stating 
what we know. This, strictly, is only the following: The 
knowledge of which we now speak is perception; the Ego, 
therefore, perceives itself as ground of a fixed direction; or, 
more strictly, the Ego perceives in the perception of its real 
acting, of which fixed direction it is the ground. 

6. Here we obtain at once an important result, which we can- 
not pass by on account of the strictness of the system. On the 
one side, the result of our former deduction was: The percep- 
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tion of the material world is dependent upon the perception 
(self-realization) of Freedom; the latter is the ideal ground of 
the former, for only through means of the latter do we arrive 
at all ata knowledge. On the other side, we have found above: 
that the perception of Freedom is dependent upon the percep- 
tion of the material world; the latter is the real ground of the 
former, for only the latter gives to Freedom the possibility of 
arealacting. The relation is the same as in contemplation 
between form of body and form of line, which also were mutu- 
ally dependent upon each other; or, higher, in the original 
synthesis of knowledge, as between the absolute form of con- 
templation and the ground-form of Thinking. Hence, percep- 
tion, xa7’ ¢Soz7v, the absolute form and the extent of immediate 
knowledge, is neither perception of the dead world nor of the 
world of Freedom, but altogether of both in their inseparabil- 
ity and in their immediate opposition as postulated through 
immediate reflection; its object, the universe, is also alto- 
gether in itself the One; but is in its appearance divided 
into a material and an intellectual world. (It appears how 
our investigation approaches its close. The whole factical 
knowledge, the material world, has now been synthetized ; 
it only remains to bring this world into a complete relation 
with its higher branch-member, the intellectual world, and 
our work is done. For with the separate subjects and objects, 
and their psychological appearances and differences, a Tran- 
scendental Philosophy has nothing to do.) 

This perception of Freedom can easily be changed from an 
individual into a general one by this remark: My Freedom is 
to be the ground of a real acting. It has been shown, however, 
that I am not real except as in reciprocity with all other 
knowledges, and reposing upon the general one knowledge— 
thus really actualizing one of the real possibilities of this 
knowledge within itself. Hence, whatever there is perceptible 
for me in me, has, in so far as it has been really actualized, 
acted, done—entered into the sphere of the real (of percep- 
tion), of all. Thus, in accordance with our premises, it is 
apparent of itself (what no former philosophy has thoroughly 
explained) how free Beings know of the productions of the 
Freedom of others: the actualized real Freedom is the deter- 
mined realization of a possibility of the general perception, in 
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which the Egos are not divided, but are rather one—are only 
one perceiving Ego. 


2 3. The knowledge (not mere perception) of Freedom is not possible without a 
contact with other free beings. 


This connection of the general perception with Freedom and 
its self-realizations, and the principle of this relation, which 
we have touched upon only in passing, must be explained fur- 
ther. We introduce the explanation by the following consid- 
erations: 

1. I; the individual, apply, according to a former synthesis, 
the particular manifestation of my power to a general power, - 
which I did not at all perceive, but merely thought there, and 
which I placed before me in the form of contemplation as a 
something of an organized body (we select this expression 
with care). This my manifestation of power is real and enters 
accordingly into the general perception, means evidently: it 
is traced back, with all that follows from it, to the general per- 
ception, to the unity of a person, partly immediately posited in 
space, partly determining itself with Freedom. Now this per- 
son is at first a whole of nature, absolutely encircling a par- 
ticular time-moment, and thus arising in the general time, and 
for the general perception, from nothing: a link of the de- 
scribed time-succession in nature; but at the same time the 
commencement of the appearance of a rational being in time, 
of which an acting, extending necessarily beyond the nature- 
succession, catches back into nature; finally, a determined 
body, at present only for the general perception of nature, 
but not as above, an undetermined somewhat of an organic 
body. 

2. This free acting, accomplished through the medium of the 
body, according to what law can it move? Evidently accord- 
ing to the same law through which, in our former reflections, 
knowledge of Freedom generally was produced: the law that 
it must be immediately thought and comprehended in percep- 
tion as an acting, which can manifest itself only in the form 
of a line, and which, therefore, takes its direction not from na- 
ture, but from out of itself. The chief point to be observed lies 
in the immediateness of this self-contemplation, which excludes 
everything like a deduction, comprehending from premises, 
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&c., since this would destroy totally the character of the per- 
ception, and hence the possibility of all knowledge. 

3. Let us also add the following passing remark, which is 
an important hint for the future. A certain time-moment in 
the general time, a space-moment of the universal matter, lies 
immediately in the succession of perception as filled with a 
body which can manifest itself absolutely altogether only as 
Freedom. The ground-principle of the contents of this succes- 
sion, but on no account of its formal existence, was absolute 
Being. But, viewed as a principle of nature, absolute Being 
is altogether no principle of a view of Freedom; hence it be- 
comes here particularly, at the same time, principle of Free- 
dom and thus the ground of that mixed perception of a nature 
and of a rational acting posited within it at the same time, 
which we have just described. This may become important. 

4, But what is—on the part of the general perception and of 
any representative thereof (any individual Ego)—the condi- 
tion of contemplating other free subjects outside of itself, of 
the representative Ego? Evidently, since Freedom and its 
ground-law can be perceived only in an individuality-point, 
the condition is, that that Ego must find the ground-law within 
itself in order to be able to find it also outside of itself: hence, 
expressed in general terms; the condition is, that knowledge is 
not merely simply confined contemplation, but likewise re/lec- 
tion, knowledge of knowledge, i.e. of Freedom and the within- 
itself generation of knowledge. In the self-contemplation of 
our own Freedom, Freedom, «az 2foyiv, is known (direct, be- 
cause it is the real substance of knowledge). 

5. Again—let the nervous probandi be well noted which in 
my other writings has been very elaborately described, but 
which here, now that perception has been thoroughly deter- 
mined, can be gathered into one word:—since the individual 
Ego contemplates its Freedom only within wniversal Freedom, 
which constitutes a closed thinking, its Freedom is realiter 
only real within a contemplation of infinite Freedom, and as 
a particular limitation of this infinity. But Freedom as Free- 
dom is limited only through other Freedom; and actually 
manifests Freedom only through other actually manifested 
Freedom. 

6. Hence it is the condition of a knowledge of knowledge, 
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of self-perception as the principle of all other perception, that, 
besides the free manifestation of the individual, other free 
manifestations, and, by their means, other free substances, 
should be perceived. Reciprocity through actual manifesta- 
tion of free acting is condition of all knowledge. Each one 
‘knows of his acting only in so far as he knows generally (a 
priori, through original thinking) of acting, of Freedom. 
Again: Each one knows of the acting of others, idealiter, only 
by means of his own acting from out of himself. Finally: 
each one knows of his acting only in so far as he knows of the 
acting of others, realiter ; for the character of his particular 
acting (and generally he himself) is in knowledge result of the 
knowledge of the acting of the totality. 

Hence no free Being arrives at a consciousness of himself 
without at the same time arriving at a consciousness of other 
Beings of the same kind. No one, therefore, can view himself 
as the whole knowledge, but only as a single standpoint in 
the sphere of knowledge. The intelligence is within itself and 
in its most inner root, as existing, not One, but a manifold; at 
the same time, however, a closed manifold, a system of rational 
Beings. 

(Nature—thus we will call her hereafter exclusively in oppo- 
sition to the intelligences—is now placed before us as one and 
the same, coursing through infinite time and solid space, which 
she fills. If, as bearer of the free individuals and their 
actions, we must not split her further—which it is not the 
object of the Science of Knowledge further to do—she will 
always remain this One. In this very form she is the proper 
object of Speculative Physics, as a guide of Experimental 
Physics—for to nothing else must the former present claims— 
and must thus be received by that science. But in the world 
of intelligence there is absolute manifoldness, and this mani- 
foldness remains always on the standpoint of perception ; for 
knowledge is for itself a guantitating. Only in the sphere of 
pure thinking there may also be discovered a formal—on no 
account real—unity even of this world.) 


34. Results. 


1. Each individual’s knowledge of the manifestations of his 
Freedom is dependent upon his knowledge of the general 
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Freedom- manifestation and upon the general knowledge 
thereof. It is, as we have learned already from other exam- 
ples, a determined closed thanking within another—just now 
discovered—thinking of a determined whole. Hence it is it- 
self determined thereby; the Freedom in individual know- 
ledge is result of the general Freedom, and therefore necessa- 
rily determined by it; there is no perceptible Freedom of a 
single individual. His character as well as the character of 
his acting proceeds from his reciprocity with the whole world 
of Freedom. 

2. In the general perception of each individual, nature does 
not appear any further than follows from his reciprocity with 
his perceived system of Freedom. For the Ego of each indi- 
vidual, as this particular one, appears to him only in this reci- 
procity and is determined by it; but nature he feels and 
perceives and characterizes only in the impulse thus directed 
towards his particular Ego. Hence, if the possibility of a 
manifestation of Freedom is presupposed, nature results 
without anything further from the self-contemplation of that 
Freedom; is merely another view of Freedom; is the sphere 
and the immediately at the same time posited object of Free- 
dom; and there is thus no further necessity at all for another 
absolute principle of the perception of nature. Hence nature, 
as manifestation of the Absolute, in which light we viewed it 
above, (let no one be led astray by this remark; perhaps a 
disjunction takes place here within nature, only without our 
perceiving it,) is totally annihilated, and is now merely a form 
of the contemplation of our Freedom, the result of a formal 
law of knowledge. 

3. The impulse which is édealiter determined through the 
reciprocity of general Freedom and through knowledge, would 
thus be the only firm object remaining in the background, ex- 
cept the undeterminable and in so far in-itself-dissolving gene- 
ral Freedom. This impulse would be the swbstante, but only 
in regard to that part of it which enters knowledge, and on no 
account determined in its real contents through knowledge; 
and the manifestation of Freedom would be its accidence; but, 
let it be well remarked, simply a formal, in nowise a materializ- 
ing accidence; for only in so far as the impulse really impels, 
acts (apart from its body-form in which it appears in contem- 
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plation which falls away here), does it enter knowledge; 
hence, in so far as it is posited it impels necessarily. It is, 
therefore, accidence simply in so far as it enters the form of 
knowledge, in so far as it is a knowledge at all. Thus also 
the general Freedom is not realiter free, but only formaliter ; 
it acts ever according to all its empirical knowledge, and 
knows only of that according to which it acts. Only this know- 
ledge itself seems still to be materialiter free, if there are 
impulses beyond real knowledge. (Of its formal Freedom, 
inner absoluteness, we do not speak now.) 

4, According to a former remark, knowledge, in obedience 
to a formal law, separates the plan, assigned to it by the nat- 
ural impulse, into a succession of mutually determined, mani- 
fold acts; and only thus does it arrive at a knowledge of its 
real acting, and hence of its Freedom and of knowledge gener- 
ally. But the links of this succession have significance only 
in the succession ; the next following links annihilate them. 
Hence the Ego expressly proposes to itself the perishable, as 
perishable and on account of its perishability, and makes this 
its object: a mere living from one moment to another without 
ever thinking on what will come next. But, still more, even 
every closed moment of nature itself (hence the impulse and 
plan of nature) lies within an unclosed contemplation, and 
thus carries within itself the ground of a future moment and 
thereby its own annihilation in that moment; and is therefore 
also, an essentially perishable plan. Hence, all acts excited 
by the impulses of nature are necessarily directed upon the 
perishable; for everything in nature is perishable. 

5. According to what we have said previous]y, nature devel- 
ops herself according to a law which can have its ground only 
in absolute Being. Now even if we intended to restore this 
law to nature, in so far as nature appears in knowledge as 
real, as the bearer of knowledge, it would still be; for the 
standpoint of perception, merely a formaliter posited law; 
but on no account one which could explain to us the connec- 
tion which we can only perceive. Allowing this interpreta- 
tion, about which we desire not to give an opinion at present 
whether it will be admitted or not, it would, to be sure, give 
to nature an apparent (because time isinfinite and never com- 
pleted) unity of plan, but of which each single plan would be 
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merely a piece torn out, the relation of which to the whole 
would remain unknown to us. We should thus, in these acts, 
give ourselves up to a strange, concealed plan, unknown to 
us, which we should not know ourselves, and hence knowledge 
would not yet have penetrated into itself, since its origin and 
root would still remain in the dark. 


¢ 5. Harmony of the Moral world and the Factical world in sensuous perception 
in the form of an absolute immediately perceptible Being. 


We have advanced to the universality of the perception of 
empirical Freedom, and have deduced from it nature itself 
and the universality of the perception of nature. Only one 
thing remained, which we could not deduce and of which we 
remained ignorant, a certain impulse directed upon Freedom, 
which we, however, called impulse of nature, although we, it 
is true, knew so much of it that it was not an impulse of dead 
nature. It seemed to appear plainly that nothing more could 
be explained from that sphere. The empirical world may have 
been traced on its own ground back to its highest cause, where 
it becomes lost to the empirical eye. 

1. Let us, therefore, commence from the other side, and from 
its highest point, which we know well enough already. Know- 
ledge is an absolute origin from nothing, and this within an 
equally absolute For-itself. Looking at the latter, there is 
hence in knowledge a pure, absolute Being; and as soon as it 
comprehends this same Being, i. e. the pure thought thereof, 
as is required here, it is, in this respect, ifself pure absolute 
Being; i. e. as knowledge. (By the last addition of the ab- 
solute self-penetration of pure thinking, the proposition 
becomes a new one; for pure thinking itself, as lost in the 
positing of objects, with the entire synthesis connected there- 
with, has been sufficiently explained above.) 

Concerning this knowledge, its substance and its form, let 
the following suffice. As faras regards the substance, it is 
the absolute form of knowledge, of self-grasping itself; 
not as act, however, but as Being: in one word, the pure, 
absolute Ego. In its form it is unchangeable, eternal, imper- 
ishable; all of which, it is true, are but second-hand charac- 
teristics. In itself it is unapproachable; it is the absolute 
Being, the in-itself-reposing. Again, it bears, and should be 
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thought as bearing, the here altogether predominating charac- 
ter of perception; i.e. formaliter. This is to be understood 
as follows: Knowledge recognizes itself as accidental. But 
how then, and according to what premises? How does it 
recognize the accidental, and how does it class knowledge, 
let us say, as a species under that genus? Altogether accord- 
ing to no premises derived from experience—such an assump- 
tion would be an absurdity—but simply immediately, primari- 
ly. How does it think the absolute, in opposition to which it 
recognizes as only accidental? Likewise primarily. And how 
does it recognize in both these recognitions itself as absolute? 
Likewise in a primary manner. Itis simply thus, and more 
cannot be said about it; knowledge cannot go beyond itself. 

2. Now, this thus described thinking is not possible with- 
out an opposite quantitating contemplation, in accordance 
with the synthesis which has become so familiar to us. In 
this contemplation absolute knowledge, or the pure Ego, quan- 
titates itself; i. e. it repeats itself in a (scheme) picture. This 
contemplation as adjoining link of a thinking is the—neces- 
sarily closed—contemplation of a system of rational Beings. 
Reason, therefore, in the immediate contemplation of itself 
places itself necessarily also outside of itself; the pure Ego is 
repeated in a closed number, and this results altogether from 
the thinking of its formal absoluteness. (Let it be well un- 
derstood: it is no contradiction of the above that this system, 
as it enters sensuous perception, is infinite, i. e. actually unat- 
tainable for this perception and not to be completed; for be- 
tween thinking and perception there enters here one of the 
ground-forms of quantitating—infinite time. But it does fol- 
low that in every moment wherein perception is to take place 
the Ego must be posited as closed for perception, although” 
the infinite continuation of perception carries itin each future 
moment beyond its present. It does not, however, follow from 
any empirical premises, but is absolutely so, that the Ego— 
the Egos—beyond all perception, and as ground of the same, 
are closed in the pure idea of reason, or in God.) 

This is the ground-point of the intelligible world. Now to 
that of the opposite, the sensuous world. From the manifold- 
ness of the Egos contained in the contemplation of reason, 
we select one asa representative. This, in perception, is alto- 
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gether confined to itself as individual, and cannot, asin think- 
ing, go beyond tothe contemplation of a pure reason-world. 
But this confinedness is the ground of all perception, which, 
as being itself absolute contemplation, is the condition of the 
possibility of absolute thinking. As an individual, however, 
it is the thus or thus determined individual in the whole suc- 
cession of individuals; but since this succession and its total- 
ity exists only in thinking, how is it then, or rather its result, 
before all thinking? And if,in the whole reason-world, no 
individual were to elevate himself to thinking—which is pos- 
sible since thinking depends upon Freedom—how will it then 
be in perception? According to the above, in its form, even as 
an empirically absolute and only perceptible, but no further 
explainable Being (which is thus, because it is thus and finds 
itself thus). We touch here again, only in another form, the 
impulse, which remains in the dark. 

But how, now, does this relation, which in pure thinking is 
recognized as determined through absolute Being, become 
here, where it is not recognized and can therefore not be the 
result of a recognition, nevertheless an immediately percepti- 
ble Being? 

Important as the question is, the answer is quite as simple. 
This question is the highest and most important which a phi- 
losophy can propose to itself. Itis the question after a har- 
mony, and since the question concerning the harmony of 
things and knowledge (which presupposes a dualism), and 
the question concerning the harmony of the several free Be- 
ings, which is based upon the idea of automatic Egos, have van- 
ished into empty air—because it was shown that those sepa- 
rates could not but harmonize since they were in reality one: 
and the same; in the one direction, the same in the general 
perception ; and in the other direction, the same in the One ab- 
solute Being, which posits itself in determined points of reflec- 
tion within an infinite time-succession, according to the abso- 
lutely quantitating ground-form of knowledge—it is the ques- 
tion after a harmony between the intelligible world and, the: 
world of appearances—the material world ;—(that is, where 
this exists, in the immediate-itself-grasping, factical ground- 
form of knowledge, which therefore appears even prior to the 
realization of Freedom—of thinking—of which it is the pre- 
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supposition, and where there is, on that account, not yet true 
individuality.) The answer is easy and immediately appa- 
rent: 

The universal perception has for its ground-substance noth- 
ing else than the relation of the perceiving individual to other 
individuals in a purely intelligible world; for only thus is 
that perception, and is a knowledge at all. Without this that 
perception would nowhere come to itself, hut would dissolve 
in the infinite emptiness—if, in that case, there would be any 
human understanding at all, to posit it for the mere sake of 
letting it dissolve. And this is so in consequence of its rela- 
tion to absolute Being, which relation is in perception itself 
never recognized, but remains concealed to it for all eternity. 
This relation, considered in the previous paragraphs in the 
form of impulse, is the immanent root of the world of appear- 
ances to every one who appears to himself. Now this percep- 
tion brings its time, its space, its acting, its knowledge of the 
acting of others, and hence its knowledge of nature along with 
itself, and can therefore not go beyond its really egotistical 
and idealistical standpoint; its world, therefore, and—since 
this applies to the universal perception—the whole world of 
appearances is purely the mere formal law of an individual 
knowledge, hence the mere, pure Nothing; and instead of 
receiving from the region of pure thinking perhaps a sort of 
Being, the material world is, on the contrary, from that very 
region decisively and eternally buried in its Nothingness. 


? 6., Harmony of the Moral world and the Factical world in knowledge in a deter- 
minedness of the system of moral impulses through the absolute form of a law. 


Now to the union of the groundpoints of both worlds within 
knowledge, for outside of knowledge they are united through 
the absolute Being. 

Empirical Being was to signify a particular, positive rela- 
tion of the perceiving individual to an in so far perceived num- 
ber of other individuals, according to a law of the intellectual 
world, which other individuals are, therefore, presupposed as 
differing in their primary Being. But in the contemplation of 
reason they do not (at present) differ at allin their essence, but 
are merely numerically different. Hence it would be necessary, 
for the possibility of perception, to presuppose another differ- 
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ence of the individuals, not merely a numerical, but a real dif- 
ference, lying beyond perception ; and this difference must ap- 
pear in knowledge when it is to elevate itself to the thinking 
of perception, as having its ground in the intellectual world. 
It would be, what we are seeking for, our last problem, a con- 
necting link between absolute thinking and absolute contem- 
plation. This, now, is easily found, and has, indeed, already 
discovered itself to us, if the principle of perception is thought 
in the very same manner as we have just now thought it, i.e. as 
the result of my relation to the absolute sum of all individuals, 
but in such a manner that it appear at the same time in per- 
ception. This last clause is decisive, and I wish to be under- 
stood in respect toit. In point of fact, as we well know, think- 
ing and contemplation never join together, not even in their 
highest point. Only through thinking are they understood as 
one and the same; but in contemplation they remain divided 
by the infinite gulf of time. The true state is this: Itis always 
only perception which is thought by that intellectual concep- 
tion; this perception is, it is true, beyond and imperceivably 
altogether one, and embraces in this oneness the relation of 
all individuals to each other; but I have never perceived the 
whole of my relation, awaiting, as I do,from the future further 
enlightenment. Hence the world of reason is never surveyed 
entire as a fact; its unity zs only, but is not perceivable; and 
it is not known except in Thinking; in actuality it expects 
from that Being infinite enlightenment and progress. 
Formaliter there results from this, firstly, that it is per- 
ception and the principle thereof which is thought. The in- 
separable ground-form of perception as inner contemplation 
is time. With this contemplation there enters a something of 
discovered time, and if the real substance of the perception is 
an acting, there enters also a plan of this acting—dividing 
itself into mediating acts—and with the thought of this plan 
an infinite time, for each moment of that time falls within an 
infinite contemplation which demands future moments. 
Secondly, there results this, that a thinking takes place, 
and that it is the Ego which is thought as principle of the per- 
ception. The character of the Ego in relation to knowledge— 
and in that relation the Ego is to be thought here; let this be 
well understood—is absolute starting and causing to originate 
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from nothingness; hence free manifestation in a time-suc- 
cession; and thus the Ego thinks itself whenever it elevates 
itself to the thinking of itself. There arises for the sphere 
of perception a succession of absolute creating from Nothing- 
ness, realiter recognizable for each moment of perception. (I 
express a comprehensive statement in few words; these words, 
however, are not to be understood metaphorically, but lit- 
erally.) 

Let us now gather together this infinite time with its deter- 
minations into one through a conception; we cannot abstract, 
in doing so, altogether from time; for, if we did, we should lose 
the relation to perception, the determinedness of the individ- 
ual, and we should again return to the merely numerical differ- 
ence of the Egos in the pure contemplation of reason. The 
contents of that time is the determinedness of an acting of 
an individual—as principle of perception—independent of and 
preceding all perception. 

But what, moreover, is the ground-principle of this determ- 
inedness? In the idea, the absolutely closed sum of intelli- 
gences; in perception, the sum of those intelligences that 
have entered knowledge and been recognized at a particular 
time. But the intelligences are posited in the contempla- 
tion of reason as altogether harmonizing in their absolute self 
and world knowledge; hence, also, as harmonizing in the per- 
ception which is determined through this contemplation of 
reason through the uniting thinking. What everyone thinks 
absolutely of himself, he must be able to think that all who 
elevate themselves to absolute thinking, think likewise of him. 
The outward form of the described acting is, therefore, that 
everyone should do (I will express myself in this manner for 
brevity’s sake), what all the intelligences embraced in the 
same system of perception, absolutely thinking, must think 
that he does, and what he must think, that they think it. It 
is an acting according to the system of the absolute harmony 
of all thinking, of its pure identity. (I believe we term this 
moral acting.) 

Finally, what was the ground of this idea of a closed system 
of mutually determined intelligences in the pure thinking of 
the contemplation of reason, and the thinking of perception 
determined thereby? Absolute Being itself, constituting and 
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carrying knowledge: hence an absolute mutual penetration 
of both. The deepest root of all knowledge is, therefore, the 
unattainable unity of pure thinking, and the above described 
thinking of the Ego as absolute principle within perception — 
the moral law as highest representative of all contemplation. 
Now, this is on no account this or that knowledge, but simply 
absolute knowledge as such. How this or that knowledge is 
attained within it, we shall soon explain from one point. Now, 
this absolute knowledge is attained only on condition of the 
absolute Being entering even knowledge itself; and as sure as 
this knowledge is, the absolute Being is within i¢. And thus 
absolute Being and knowledge are united; the former enters 
the latter and is absorbed in the form of knowledge, by that 
very means making it absolute. Whoever has comprehended 
this, has mastered all truth, and to him there exists no longer 
an incomprehensible. 

Thus in ascending from the one side; now let us determine 
the adjoining link of perception. The ground and central 
point of both links, of the material world and of the world of 
reason, is nothing else than the individual, determined through 
his reciprocity with the world of reason, as absolute principle 
of all perception. This individual és, for the eye of the merely 
sensual perception, firm and standing; but it is also a devel- 
opment of the absolute creative power of perception in a 
higher (reason-) time, starting from an absolute point of 
beginning. 

(Only this point, as an apparently new addition, seems to 
require a proof, and this proof is easy. The knowledge of 
that power generally is dependent upon an absolute free 
thinking; hence appearing itself in consciousness as free. 
But this thinking again is dependent upon a contemplation, 
also appearing within consciousness (empirical knowledge 
generally) within an already ignited knowledge. Its begin- 
ning, therefore, as an absolute point falls within an already 
progressing succession of the knowledge of time generally. 
And it is necessary that this higher determinedness should 
be perceived, if any particular moment within it is to be per- 
ceived, which latter moment becomes then for the perceiving 
individual the beginning-point of a higher life.) 

The Ego, therefore, is for this thinking, not reposing and 
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stationary, but absolutely progressing according to an eternal 
plan, which, in our thinking of God, is altogether closed, and 
recognized as such, though never perfectly perceived. But the 
Ego is also, in the same determinedness, absolute principle of 
general perception. Hence, by its progression, perception 
in its principle progresses also. That higher divine power in 
reason and Freedom (in absolute knowledge) is the eternal 
creative power of the material world. More expressive: The 
individual starts always from the perception of mere Being, 
for thereupon depends his knowledge generally, and particu- 
larly the thinking of his moral determination; and thus it is 
altogether a production of the often described reciprocity, but 
nothing at ali in itself. But as he elevates himself to the 
thinking of his determination and becomes a something high- 
er than all the world, an Eternal Being,—what, then, does the 
world become to him? A somewhat, in and upon which he 
elevates and erects what lies not in nature, but in the idea, 
and in the eternal, unchangeable idea which the closed sys- 
tem of all reason realizes in the (now free and thinking) 
Egos, and which it must possess in each moment of an infinite 
perception. 

Let us take care not to carry the coarse materialistic ideas 
of a mechanical acting like those of an objective thing in it- 
self, which we have already annihilated in the sphere of the 
empirical, over into the pure world of reason! The individual 
develops in thinking his individual determination: but he 
appears to himself as principle of sensuous perception, in the 
existence of which he also always rests; hence the determina- 
tion of his power appears to himself here, according to our 
former conclusions, as actual acting. His pure thinking, there- 
fore, becomes in perception, truly enough, an actual acting; 
but here only for himself and his individual consciousness. To 
be sure, it thus becomes a material appearance and enters the 
sphere of the universal perception, also according to our 
former deductions. But the intellectual character of his act- 
ing can be recognized only by those who by their thinking 
have elevated themselves into that system of reason, who con- 
template themselves and the world in God. To the others it 
remains a mere material moving and acting, just as they act 
also. (It is the same with that intellectual character as with 
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the theory of the eternal which we teach here. Those other 
persons also hear our words, formulas, chains of ideas, &c. 
But no one, whose inner life is not awakened, discovers their 
meaning.) ‘ 

What, then, is now—and with this I give the promised last 
solution—the mere, pure perception inits reality, without any 
thinking of the intellectual determinedness? We have alrea- 
dy said it above: simply the condition on the part of the ab- 
solute, that knowledge is to appear at all in its empty, naked 
form. In thinking, the principle becomes principle of an alto- 
gether new and progressive knowledge; in the perception it 
is merely the connecting knowledge; hence—if it were not in 
regard to a possible progress of enlightenment altogether a 
mere nullity—the darkest, most imperfect knowledge which 
can be, if a knowledge is at all to remain and not to vanish 
into nothingness. In this lowest and darkest point the know- 
ledge of perception remains forever, and all its apparent work 
is nothing but an unwinding and eternal repetition of the 
same pure nothing according to the mere law of a formal 
knowledge. They who remain in such a standpoint and such 
a root have indeed no existence at all; hence, also, do nothing, 
and are, therefore, in sum and substance, only appearances, 
The only thing, let it be well remarked, that still supports 
these appearances, relates them to and keeps them within 
God, is the mere possibility which lies beyond their know- 
ledge, that they still can elevate themselves to the intellectual 
standpoint. The only thing, therefore, which may be said to 
—I do not say the vicious, the evil, the bad, but—the very best 
of men, as long as they remain in their immediateness—for 
viewed from the standpoint of truth they are equally null—to 
those who remain wrapped in sensuality, and do not elevate 
themselves to the ideas, is this: “It must not be quite impossi- 
ble for you as yet to elevate yourselves to ideas, since God still 
tolerates you in the system of appearances.” In short, this 
decree of God of the continuing possibility of a Being is the 
only and true ground of the continuation of the appearance 
of an intelligence; if that is recalled, they vanish. It is the 
true moral ground of the whole world of appearances. 

If the question, therefore, is put: wky does perception stand 
just in that point in which it stands, and in no other? This 
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istheanswer: materialiter perception stands in no point what- 
ever; it stands in its own point as required by its formal Be- 
ing and remains standing in it forever. The read time has not 
yet at all commenced within it, and its own time never pro- 
duces anything new and solid (as the circular course of na- 
ture sufficiently demonstrates empirically) ; it is therefore, in 
reality, also no time at all, but a mere formal appearance 
(=0) awaiting a future filling up. Experience is never this 
or that experience, in an accidental and single manner, but 
always that experience which it must be according to that 
immanent law and the connection resulting therefrom. If per- 
sons speak about the best world and the traces of the kind- 
ness of God in this world, the reply is: The world is the very 
worst which can be, so far as it is in itself perfectly nothing. 
But on that very account the whole and only possible goodness 
of God is distributed over it, since from it and all its condi- 
tions the intelligence can elevate itself to the resolve to make 
it better. Anything further even God cannot grant us; for, 
even if he would, he cannot make us understand it unless we 
draw it from him ourselves. But that we can do infinitely. 
Glorification of pure truth within us; and whoever wants any- 
thing else and better knows not the Good, and will be filled 
with Badness in all his desires. 


¢ 7. The Science of Knowledge as the schematic representation of the whole Ego 
and the absolute realization of its whole Freedom, in its form of absolute reflect- 
ibility of all the relations of the Ego. 


Knowledge has been regarded in its highest sphere as pure 
originating from nothing. But in that it was regarded as pos- 
itive, as real originating, not as non-originating. That was 
the form. But in the substance of originating it is already 
expressed that it might also not be; and hence the being of 
knowledge, when related to absolute Being, becomes acciden- 
tal, a being which might also not be, an act of absolute Free- 
dom. This accidentality of knowledge is yet to be described. 

It evidently is the last remaining problem which we have to 
realize in actual knowledge. The realization of the idea of 
Being and Not-Being at the same time, which was advanced 
in our first synthesis, is a thinking by means of a picturing 
of the form of Being itself. Like all thinking, this also is 
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not without contemplation ; here, not without the contempla- 
tion of knowledge, as having already realized itself. Now, 
this existence of knowledge, in its reality, is cancelled by 
the thinking; but, in order that it may be but cancelled, it 
must first be posited in thinking. (This is the highest pictur- 
ing which has so often been mentioned, and the form of all 
other. Yet the thing is easy enough: only it has gone out of 
use by the common mode of thinking. Whoever says: A is 
not; to him A is on that very account in his thinking. Now, 
in the above, knowledge is not negated generally, that it can- 
not be; but it is negated in regard to absolute Being; i.e. it 
is thought, in its Being, as that which might also not be.) 
Now, this is Freedom, and here absolute Freedom, indifference 
in regard to the absolute, whole (not this or that) knowledge 
itself. 

a. Freedom, xar’ ¢Eoyjv, is therefore only a thought, and only 
within him, of course, who is himself the result of Freedom. 

b. It is, negatively considered, nothing but the thought of 
the accidentality of absolute knowledge. Remark well the 
seeming contradiction: Knowledge is the absolute accidental 
or the accidental absolute, because it reaches into the quan- 
tity and the absolute ground-form of the same, the infinite 
time-succession. Positively considered: that Freedom is the 
thought of the absoluteness of knowledge, of the self-creation 
of knowledge through the self-realizing of Freedom. The 
union of both views is the conception of Freedom in its ideal 
and real existence. 

c. This thought of the Freedom of knowledge is not without 
its Being, just as there is no thinking without contemplation ; 
it is the same thorough connection as in all our former synthe- 
ses. Now, this is Freedom, xar 2oyjv, and all other Freedom is 
merely a subordinate species ; hence there is no Freedom with- 
out Being (limitation, necessity), and vice versa. Time is under 
the rule of this necessity ; only thinking is free. The intelli- 
gence would be altogether free after time had run out; but then 
it would be nothing—would be an unreal (beingless) abstrac- 
tion. Hence it remains true that knowledge in its substance 
is Freedom, but always Freedom limited in a determined 
manner (in determined points of reflection). 

2. The absolute formal character of knowledge is, that it is 
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real originating; hence whenever knowledge is realized, it 
always arrives at a knowledge of Freedom. The lowest point 
in the principle of perception is feeling—the mere anal- 
ogy of thinking. (It would become a thought if that princi- 
ple were to attain the described possibility of the higher 
Freedom.) Every individual at least feels himself free. (This 
feeling may be disputed by wrong thinking; it may even be 
denied, though no sensible man has yet done so; but still it 
remains ineradicable, and can be demonstrated also to every 
thinker who is not totally enwrapped in his particular sys- 
tem.) 

But this feeling of freedom is not without a feeling of 
limitation. 

Hence, all Freedom is an abstraction from some particular 
reality—a mere picturing of the same. 

3. In every lower degree of Freedom there is consequently 
contained for the individual a higher real Freedom, which he 
does not recognize himself, but which another individual can 
require him to recognize, and which for him is a limitation, 
concretion of himself. For instance, that lower degree of 
Freedom we have learned to know as the conception of some 
arbitrary sensuous end or purpose. Generally expressed, it 
is that Freedom which permits you to reflect or not to reflect 
upon the material object to which that end or design applies. 
(Here necessity and Freedom unite in one point.) Here 
knowledge posits itself as free, indifferent only in regard to 
this particular object; but it is confined in perception gen- 
erally, though without remarking it. This is the condition of 
the sensual man. Everyone who stands higher can tell him 
that he has the power to elevate himself also above that state 
of bondage; but he does not know it himself. 

But he also who knows of this other world may still ab- 
stract from that world; may not want to know at present, nor 
to consider, what this point in the succession of appearances 
signifies in its intelligible character. Such a person stands in 
the Freedom of reciprocal conditionedness; he is kept in bond- 
age and imprisoned by his laziness. It is impossible, how- 
ever, that a person who has reflected to the end should not act 
in accordance with those reflections ; impossible that he should 
allow himself to be restrained from this acting by indolence. 
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But even in this state of mind and in this spirit a person may 
be theoretically enchained, though he be practically free; and 
this is the case when he does not explain his own state of 
mind to himself, when he allows it toremain an occult quality 
within him. (This is the condition of all mystics, saints, and 
religious persons, who are not enlightened in regard to their 
true principles ; who do what is right, but do not understand 
themselves in doing so. Even to these, a theory like the pres- 
ent one can tell that they are not yet perfectly free, for even 
God, the Eternal, must not keep Freedom in subjection.) 

In the total abstraction from all material objects of know- 
ledge, from the entire contemplation with all its laws, hence, 
in the absolute realization of Freedom and in the indifference 
of knowledge with regard to contemplation, nevertheless also 
in the limitation to the one, immanent, formal law of know- 
ledge, and its succession and consequence, does logic consist 
and everything that calls itself philosophy, but is in reality 
only logic; that which cannot go beyond the result of that 
standpoint: namely, finite human understanding. Its charac- 
ter is, like that of logic, its highest product, always to remain 
within the conditioned, and never to elevate itself to an uncon- 
ditioned, to an Absolute of Knowledge and of Being. 

In the abstraction from even this law, and from quantity in 
its primary form, hence also from all particular knowledge, 
does the Science of Knowledge consist. (It might be said, 
from another point of view, that this science consists and 
arises from a transcendentalizing of logic itself; for, if a logi- 
cian were to ask himself, as I have frequently exemplified in 
the foregoing: how do I arrive at my assertions? he would 
necessarily get into the Science of Knowledge, and, in this 
manner the science has really been found by Kant, the true 
discoverer of its principle.) The standpoint of the Science of 
Knowledge is in the elevation above all knowledge, in the 
pure thinking of absolute Being, and in the accidentality of 
knowledge; it, therefore, consists in the thinking of this 
thinking itself; it is a mere pure thinking of the pure think- 
ing, or of reason, the immanence, the For-itself of this pure 
thinking. Hence its standpoint is the same as that which I 
described above as the standpoint of absolute Freedom. 

But this thinking (according to all our former reflections) 
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is not possible, unless knowledge is nevertheless within the 
contemplation wherein it is only figuratively annihilated. 
And thus the last question which I have promised to answer 
is solved, and with that our investigation concluded: the 
question, how the Science of Knowledge, being forced to go 
beyond all knowledge, could do so; whether, it being itself 
a knowledge, it did not always remain within knowledge and 
tied down to knowledge ; how, therefore, it could go beyond 
itself as knowledge? It carries knowledge forever along in 
contemplation. Only in thinking it annihilates knowledge 
in order to reproduce it in the same. 

And thus the Science of Knowledge is distinguished from 
life. It generates the real life of contemplation figuratively 
(schematically) in thinking. Ii retains the character of 
thinking, the schematic paleness and emptiness; and life re- 
tains its own, the concrete fullness of contemplation. Nev- 
ertheless both are altogether one, since only the unity of 
thinking and contemplation is the true knowledge—which in 
reality is indeed unapproachable and separates into those two 
links, each of which excludes the other ;—it is the highest 
central-point of the intelligence. 

The Science of Knowledge is absolutely factical from the 
standpoint of contemplation: the highest fact, that of know- 
ledge (because it might also not be), is its basis; and the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge is deduction from the standpoint of think- 
ing, which explains the highest fact from absolute Being and 
Freedom ; but itis both in necessary-union, connecting with 
the actuality, and going beyond it in Thinking to its abso- 
lute ground. But what it thinks is in contemplation, though 
only immediate ; in Thinking this is linked together as neces- 
sary. And it thinks that which és, for Being is necessary ; 
and that which it thinks is, becawse it thinks it; for its think- 
ing itself becomes the Being of knowledge. (The Science of 
Knowledge is no going beyond and explaining of knowledge 
from outside, hypothetical premises—for whence should these 
premises be taken for the universal ?) 

The Science of Knowledge is theoretical and practical at 
the same time. Theoretical: in itself an empty, merely sche- 
matic knowledge, without all body, substance, charm, “ec. 
(And let it be well understood, all this it should despise.) 
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Practical: knowledge is to become free in actuality; this is 
part of its intellectual determination. Hence the Science of 
Knowledge is a duty to all those intelligences who in the suc- 
cession of conditions have arrived at its possibility. But to 
this succession of conditions we arrive only through inner 
honesty, truthfulness, and uprightness. 

Hence the honest endeavor to distribute this science is itself 
the carrying out of an eternal and imperishable design ; for 
reason and its once acquired clear insight into itself is eter- 
nal. But it must be distributed in that spirit which an eternal 
purpose demands, with absolute denial of all finite and per- 
ishable ends. Not with the view that to-day or to-morrow this 
one or that one may comprehend it, for in that case only an 
egotistical object would be derived; but let it be unreflect- 
ingly thrown into the stream of time, merely in order that it be 
there. Let him who can, grasp and understand it; let who- 
ever does not comprehend it, mistake and abuse it; all this, 
as nothing, must be indifferent to him who has grasped and 
been grasped by it. 





ANALYSIS OF HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. 


Translated from the French of M. Ch. Bénard, by J. A. MaRTLING. 


DRaMATIO Portry.—The necessity of seeing the actions 
and relations of human life represented by the persons who 
express them, is the origin of dramatic poetry. In place of 
limiting itself, like the epic, to the recital of a past action, it 
places before our eyes the personages who accomplish it, with 
all the accessories of scenic representation. 

Three principal points are to be considered in the study of 
this variety of poetry: 1°. the nature of a dramatic work in 
itself, and the characteristics, whether general or particular, 
which distinguish it; 2°. theatrical art, or scenic representa- 
tion; 3°. the different classes of dramatic poetry, and its his- 
toric development. ~ — 

1°. Considered in a general manner, the drama unites the 
principle of epic with that of lyric poetry. 
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Like the epic, the drama exhibits an action, a deed, an 
event. But that action which followed a fated course, and 
involved in it the destiny of the actors, here divests itself of 
this character. As the basis of the action, there appears a 
human person with his liberty. The events spring from the 
will of the personages, from their character and their pas- 
sions. From another side, the sentiments of the soul take the 
character of internal causes, of passions which develop them- 
selves in a complication of circumstances. The action is the 
will itself pursuing its end, and the consequences recoil upon 
itself. The dramatic hero brings upon himself the proper re- 
sults of his acts. 

Hence the difference which distinguishes dramatic poetry 
from the two other classes, and its special conditions. 

In the first place, as the interest bears only upon the action, 
and as, moreover, it is no longer an entire people which is on 
exhibition, but an individual man, dramatic action is more 
simple than epic; it is contracted, and does not present so 
vast a picture. The principal hero does not combine the same 
ensemble of characters as the epic hero, and could not develop 
them. The interests, the passions, which are in conflict, also 
particularize themselves more, and oppose each other more 
directly. 

As to the content of the drama, it should deal with the eter- 
nal principles of human existence, the grand passions, ideas, 
and moral verities. The divine thus forms the innermost and 
concealed essence of dramatic action. And, hence, the deci- 
sive course of events, the action and the dénotiment, depend 
not only upon.the dramatis persona, but also upon the divine 
principle and upon the general power which controls them. 
The drama should reveal to us action that has life through 

an absolute necessity which decides the conflict. 

Thus the dramatic poet must have a full understanding of 
what constitutes the general content of the passions and of 
human destinies. He ought above all to recognize the moral 
powers which determine the fate of man according to his 
actions, and to trace out their presence and their action in the 
complication of events. For the moral powers which, in the 
epic, hover over the entire action, determine and oppose each 
other inthe drama; they form the content of character for the 
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personages, and individualize themselves in them. It is ne- 
cessary that, in spite of their opposition, the poet recognize 
and maintain their harmony. 

This is what forms the true interest of the drama, its prin- 
ciple, and its essential ground. 

If from this we pass to the examination of the different parts 
of a dramatic production, we have to consider principally: 1°. 
its unity ; 2°. its mode of organization ; 3°. the form of the 
language, or the external side—the diction and the measure 
of the verse. 


1°. Compared with the epic, the drama, as has been said, 
must present a firmer and more compact unity, included in 
straiter limits. lt requires a less extended action, more con- 
tracted in space and time, a more direct opposition of aims 
and interests, a stricter co-ordination of parts. 

Here enters the question of the three unities, place, time, 
and action. 

With regard to the first two, the strict rules which some 
would derive from the ancient theatre and from the Poetics 
of Aristotle, are conventional, at least they are not absolute. 
Aristotle says nothing of the first ; they were not even always 
observed in the ancient theatre. In some cases they cannot 
conform to the modern theatre, where the action, less simple, 
contains a richer succession of character, collisions, and per- 
sonages. Their strict observance would lead often to the vio- 
lation of the rules of probability, in order to preserve prosaic 
truthfulness. 

However, the opposite extreme is not necessary. Besides 
the fact that the unities of time and place recommend them- 
selves by the clearness which they introduce into the action 
when they are possible, it should not be forgotten that it 
belongs as much to the essence of the drama to contract itself, 
as to that of the epic to expand itself; that in a spectacle 
which addresses itself to the eyes, one can not easily ignore 
the years, and that continual change of place and scene must 
be displeasing. But to wish to confine a complicated action 
within a certain number of hours, and within the precinct of 
an apartment or a palace, is to establish a conventional rule, 
and to substitute for poetic truth the conditions of prosaic 
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reality. A just mean is to be regarded; the true measure 
depends on the nature of the subject. 

The only inviolable rule is wnity of action, because that is 
the very law of art. In what consists this unity? In a single 
aim which the dramatis persone pursue in the midst of the 
most diverse circumstances, in a principal collision, or a com- 
plication to which the characters and principal enterprises 
attach themselves, and which secures a natural dénotment. 
This unity is more or less strict according to the varieties and 
the subjects, less so in comedy than in tragedy, in the modern 
drama than in the ancient tragedy. 


2°. Upon the organization and development of dramatic 
work, it is sufficient to recall what every one knows upon the 
subject of the extent, the progress, and the division of a theat- 
rical piece. We have already brought to view, as regards 
extent, the drama, and the epic, and assigned the reason for 
their difference. Compared with the lyric poem, the drama, 
in its turn assumes a broader extent and acquires grander 
proportions. 

Dramatic poetry holds the middle ground between epic 
breadth and lyric concentration. 

The progress of the drama is more rapid than that of the 
epic. In the drama, the rapid episodes, in place of retarding 
the action, should accelerate it. The dramatic progress, to 
speak properly, is a continual precipitation toward the final 
catastrophe. The poet should give himself time, however, to 
develop each situation, with the motives which it includes. 

The division of the dramatic work rests upon the very idea 
of an action and of its essential moments. Every action has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. The name acts, then, 
agrees perfectly with each of these divisions. Numerically 
there ought to be only three, though the moderns admit five. 
The exposition answers to the first. The three intermediate 
acts represent the different actions, reactions, or turns of for- 
tune which the plot or entire conflict includes. In the fifth 
the conflict arrives at its dénotément. 


3°. As to the external form, it consists in the diction, the 
dialogue, and the character of the verse. 
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The diction should be pathetic. But there are two sorts of 
pathetic. The one is simply the passionate expression of the 
emotions of the soul; the other, in closer relationship with the 
action, reproduces its movement and character. In order to be 
natural and true, it is necessary to avoid both the conventional 
declamatory style, and trivial, gross, prosaic naturalness. 
The truth of poetic language consists in a noble, elevated, 
original diction, the perfect expression of the situation, char- 
acter, and sentiments of the dramatis persone. 

The principal forms of the discourse are the chorus, the 
monologue, and the dialogue. The first two represent the lyrio 
side. The dialogue is the truly dramatic form. We find here 
two varieties of the pathetic: the sentimental pathetic, where 
passion analyzes itself and diffuses itself in long speeches, 
which began with Euripides, and is found more particularly 
with the moderns ; the other, more solid and true, whose effect 
is more profound and more durable, limits itself to being the 
simple expression of the situation. Sophocles is its model. 

As to the measure of the verse, if the Alexandrine suits bet- 
ter the slow and majestic march of the epic, the lambic metre, 
which holds the mean between the hexameter and the abrupt 
and broken lyric measures, is that which, as Aristotle ob- 
serves, suits better the movements of dramatic action and the 
vivacity of dialogue. 

After having studied the dramatic work in its principles and 
in its different parts, Hegel considers it in its relations to the 
public. The question, already stated elsewhere in a general 
manner, presents here a special interest and a higher import- 
ance. Scientific and lyric works have a special, accidental, 
and indeterminate public. The author is not in direct rela- 
tion with it. It is otherwise with dramatic productions. They 
are addressed to a determinate, present public—to a class of 
spectators who have their own ideas, tastes, and habits. How 
ought the dramatic poet to deport himself with regard to this 
public? If he scorns its judgment, he fails of success; if he 
seeks only to please it and to flatter its tastes, he may fail of 
the aim of art. Above all things, let us abide by the princi- 
ple that the poet must submit to the exigencies and rules of 
his art, in order to assure himself, not a transient success, but 
a reputation and an enduring glory. 

21 
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We consider, now, on this topic, the conditions which he 
must fulfil: 

1°. The ends and the enterpises which the dramatis perso 
e@ pursue must present a general interest. What is relished 
by one nation may not be so by another. The tragedies of 
Shakspeare have long been incapable of being represented on 
the French stage. Ancient tragedies belong to all times, 
because they represent the enduring, eternal side of human 
nature. Thus we can rest on the principle that the more a 
dramatic work contains of the general traits borrowed from 

human nature, the more it is guarded from the changes of 
' manners and epochs. 

2°. A second condition is individuality of character, or, to 
speak more accurately, this is the supreme condition of dra- 
matic interest. The personages must not be merely ideas, 
passions personified, as happens in the case of many modern 
works. Noble thoughts, profound sentiments, great words, 
cannot compensate for this defect of vitality. It is the power 
to create which constitutes the true poet. We oyght, then, to 
find here the living creation of a rich and fruitful imagination. 
The number of particular traits is not the essential thing. 
Sophocles, as well as Shakspeare, was able to create charac- 
ters full of life and individuality in spite of their simplicity. 

3°. The generality and individuality of characters is not 
‘sufficient, however ; it is necessary that these characters be 
based on an action animated and interesting in itself. The 
aim of the action is not the exposition of the characters ; for, 
as Aristotle says, the personages do not act in order to repre- 
‘sent characters, but these are conceived and represented in 
view of the action. 

The dramatic work which fulfils all these conditions eannot 
fail to obtain an enduring success, independent of the dispo- 
sitions of the public to which it is addressed. 

The position of the dramatic poet is not, in other respects, 
the same as that of the epic poet; the latter should sink him- 
self in the presence of his work. A dramatic work does not 
need to seem to spring from the popular thought; we wish, on 
the contrary, to find the creation of an original genius. Nev- 
ertheless, the public does not wish to see represented in & 
drama the caprices and personal situations of the poet. This 
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is the prerogative of the lyric poet. The public has the right 
to demand that, in the course of the action, whether tragic or 
comic, reason and truth be always observed; for that which 
ought to be represented, is the essence of human nature and 
the divine government of the world, the eternal ideas which 
dwell at the foundation of human passions and destinies. 
‘When the poet is conscious of the exalted mission of art, he 
does not fear to place himself in opposition to the narrow 
ideas and bad taste of the public, sure that victory will not 
fail him, and that he will gain his cause at last. If, then, to 
his artistic aim he unite other issues, he should subordinate 
them to the supreme end of art. Dramatic poetry is a power- 
ful means of propagating ideas, moral, political, and religious ; 
but it is necessary that the intentions of the poet bear an ele- 
vated character, that then they do not detach themselves 
from the principal action, that they spring naturally from it, 
and do not appear a means to produce this effect. If poetic 
liberty must suffer from it, the interest is of a gross sort and 
different from that.of art. What is worse is, when the poet, 
seriously and of premeditated design, seeks to flatter a false 
tendency, which rules the public, and that merely in order to 
please ; for then he sins against both truth and art. 

The pages devoted to theatrical art, or to the external exe- 
cution of a dramatic work, are little susceptible of analysis. 
They contain a multitude of interesting and judicious remarks 
upon the reading of dramatic works, upon the playing of 
actors and the art of the comedian, upon the accessories and 
the effects of scenic representation. 

After having studied dramatic poetry in its general princi- 
ple, in the organization of its works, and in the external forms 
of representation, Hegel passes to the examination of the va- 
rieties which it admits, and of which the principal are tragedy, 
comedy, and the drama. 

The principle of the division of the varieties in dramatic 
poetry is derived from the different relations of the personages 
to the end which they pursue, or the idea which they repre- 


Sent. This idea is either something good, grand, noble, as 
constituting the true and eternal content of human volition; 


or human personality, with its caprices, its fancies, its absurd- 
ities, is placed upon the scene. 
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Hence arise the two principal sorts, tragedy and comedy, 
between which the drama stands as a middle term uniting 
‘the two characters. 


1°. Of Tragedy. The content of tragic action, as to the end 
which the personages pursue, is, in fact the principles, the 
legitimate and true interests which determine the human will, 
and the grand passions and lofty interests which attach them- 
selves thereto. It is this which constitutes the moral goodness 
.of the characters, the material of true tragic heroes. Thus the 
theme of high tragedy is the divine,—it is the divine ideas 
which appear as motives of volition and as a basis of action,— 
it is, in a word, moral truth. 


The moral powers which constitute the character of the per- 
sonages and the ground of their action are harmonious in their 
essence. But when they occur in the world of action and min- 

. gle with human passions they appear exclusive, and then they 

oppose one another—they become hostile. Their opposition 
_ breaks out in various ways, especially because they take on 
‘the character of human passions. .A conflict arises, a plot is 
‘formed, the principal hero provokes counter-passions against 
himself, and thence implacable discords are engendered. 

The true Tragic consists, then, in the opposition of two prin- 
ciples equally sacred, but exclusive and mingled with human 
‘ passions, which destroy their simplicity, and involve the per- 
sonages in mistakes or crimes, the source of their misfortunes. 

Here behold the content, the plot of tragic action. What 
shall its dénoéiment be ? 

This dénotiment ought to re-establish the broken harmony 

- between the moral powers. In order to produce this impres- 
sion, eternal justice, acting upon the individual motives and 
, passions of men, must be permitted to enter. 
The tragic Nemesis, however, is distinct from moral justice. 
- The latter chastises and recompenses; while the former mani- 
- fests itself simply through the downfall of the personages 
who oppose each other, by the overthrow of their designs 
‘and pretensions, by a final catastrophe, which, finally involv- 
; ing them, makes clear the nothingness of their passions and 
- their interests, and this leaves in the soul of the spectator an 
impression of religious terror and pity. 
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In fact, although the personages pursue a legitimate aim, 
they disturb the harmony of the moral powers, by mingling 
with elevated designs their own passions and particular 
views, some faults and even some crimes. That, therefore, 
which is destroyed in the dénoément, is not the eternal prin- 
ciples themselves, but the personages and their narrow ends; 
it is that which is exclusive, passionate, and human in them. 
They are not able to abandon their designs and their personal 
passions; and they are drawn down into complete ruin, or 
forced to resign themselves to their lot. 

The content of tragic action and representation is, then, the 
True, the Divine, the opposition and the harmony’ of the eter- 
nal powers of life or of moral ideas. 

What impression ought an equivalent spectacle to produce 
upon the soul of the spectator? That which Aristotle so well 
defines in saying of tragedy, that it ought to excite terror and 
pity, through purifying them. 

Tragic terror, indeed, is not ordinary fright which the view 
of misfortune or danger excites. That is a vulgar, egotistic, 
harrow sentiment. 

In order that the spectacle may elevate and purify our souls 
it is necessary that it have a religious character; that terror 
be excited, not by the view of a power that menaces our mate- 
rial existence, but by the spectacle of moral powers at war 
with one another. The conflict, the antagonism of these pow- 
ers, is what fills the soul with a religious fear, and elevates us 
above our ordinary sphere of thought. The soul is seized with 
alarm at seeing that menaced which appears to it inviolable 
and sacred. Its trouble can terminate only when it sees the 
harmony restored by a dénodment which destroys the causes 
of that opposition. 

In like manner there are two sorts of pity. The one is noth- 
ing else than the sympathy which the misfortune of another 
excites, a natural and good sentiment, but also vulgar. 
The other is sympathy for unfortunate greatness, relieved by 
the moral principle representing the personage and the char- 
acter which he displays in misfortune, as in the service of a 
grand cause. It is then the motive of the passion, the moral 
idea which joins itself to it, and which determines the nature 
of the sentiment which we experience in view of the sufferings 
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or misfortunes of a person. The picture of sufferings and mis- 
fortunes is simply heart-rending. The true Tragic attaches 
itself only to persons worthy of interest; that is to say, who 
anite to great qualities some faults and human foibles. But 
above the terror and the tragic sympathy, hovers the senti- 
ment of the harmony of the moral powers. “We must behold 
that eternal justice which shatters the relative justice of the 
exclusive ends and passions of the personages placed upon 
the scene. 

Tragedy is the spectacle of such a conflict and such a dénot- 
ment. Hence its moral and religious effect. 


2°. Of Comedy.—Comedy is the opposite of tragedy. The 
ground of tragic action is the conflict of moral powers, of eter- 
nal ideas, of the grand motives of the human heart, repre- 
sented by certain noble personages, of an elevated, but exclu- 
sive and passionate character. In comedy it is no longer this 
solid, eternal, divine side of human nature, which is the 
basis of action; it is, on the contrary, the personal, subject- 
ive, arbitrary, capricious, or even perverse side of the will 


which is exhibited, and which occupies the first place, with 


the absurdities, fancies, defects and vices which are attached. 
thereto. 


Nevertheless, in order that we may be able to laugh at peo- 
ple when we see them fail in their designs; it is necessary that 
they do not themselves make too serious a matter of the aim 
which they pursue—that they do not absorb themselves 
wholly in it; that they preserve their security and their seren- 
ity ; that the liberty and independence of personality reveal 
themselves as the content of the spectacle. Such is the nature 
of the true Comic. 

There is always an absence of solid basis. There is a vain 
and false action, a contradiction between the end and the 
means, the folly that destroys itself with its own hands, and 
yet remains calm and imperturbable. Total ruin, complete 


seriousness, would excite in us a feeling of pain instead of 
laughter. 


It is necessary, then, to distinguish between the laughable 
and the comic, and between the two sorts of comic. A com- 
plete contrast between the content and the form, the end and 
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the means, may be laughable. The comic exacts a more pro- 
found condition. Vice in itself is not comic; folly, extrava- 
gance, silliness, are no whit more so. They are the object of 
satire, which is serious, and frequently employs itself upon 
the gravest subjects. 

That which characterizes the comic is the inner and pro- 
found satisfaction of the personage placed upon the scene, 
and who, not running into any real danger, sure of himself, 
can bear to see his projects and enterprises miscarry, or feels 
himself lifted above his own contradictions. The absence of 
seriousness is its essential condition. 

Thus the comic, in general, bases itself upon a contradic- 
tion, upon certain contrasts, either between opposing ends, or 
between the end and the means, or between the true in itself 
and the characters or the means. This contradiction calls for 
a dénotment yet more than in tragedy. 

Now that which is destroyed in the dénoément is neither the 
true in itself nor the true personality ; it is the unreasonable- 
ness, the silliness; it is their contradictions which are placed 
under our eyes. What is eternally true in the life of individu- 
als, or of peoples, cannot be turned into ridicule. The solid 
art of an Aristophanes, for example, only turns into ridicule 
the excesses of Democracy, the sophistic and bad taste of his 
epoch; not religion, the state, art in itself, and true morality. 


If, then, comedy presents us with a false image of the truth; 
if that which is bad, petty, and ridiculous, is the salient side 
of the representation, neither that which is true in itself, nor 
the strong, solid personality can perish. That which is false 
destroys itself with its own hands. But true personality tri- 
umphs through this destruction ; it is inviolable. 


3°. Of the Drama.—Hegel says little of the drama, which 
presents a combination of the tragic and the comic. It is an 
intermediate and floating variety, little susceptible of precise 
rules, whose interest consists in a complication of extraordi- 
nary events calculated to excite the imagination. Above all, 
theatrical effect is apparent. The end is amusement or emo- 
tion, a false pathetic. Frequently the piece is written for a 
moral or political object foreign to art. 

This theory of dramatic art concludes by a comparison of 
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the ancient with the modern theatre, a parallel which affords 
the author an occasion for developing the preceding princi- 
ples. This original and interesting part of the Poetics of He- 
gel ought to attract our whole attention. 

Note here, in the first place, the general differences which, 
according to him, distinguish the ancient from the modern 
theatre. 

. That which we have most to do with in the ancient theatre, 
whether in tragedy or comedy, is the general, elevated char- 
acter of the object which the personages pursue. Even in 
comedy it is still general and public interests which are rep- 
resented, statesmen, public affairs, peace, war, etc. Therefore 
there can be in it no place for the varied picture of the human 
heart and for individual character, for the details of life and 
the development of an intrigue. In like manner, the interest 
is not excited merely by the fate of the personages, but the 
attention is directed rather to the conflict of the moral powers 
and to the dénoiment of that conflict. Hence the elevated 
character and the simplicity of the ancient theatre. In like 
manner, the comic figures represent rather the general corrup- 
tion and the causes which have perverted the social institu- 
_ tions and the public morals. 

_ In the modern drama, on the contrary, the principal object 
is personal passion pursuing a personal end. It is also the 
fate of the personages, and the development of the characters 
in more special situations. As to the content of the action, it. 
is no longer the vindication of moral rights which excites our 
interest, but the personage himself and his destiny. The mo- 
tives are great personal passions, love, ambition, honor, etc. 
Here greatness and energy are so much the more necessary 
as the morality of the ends and the means is more feeble, and 
as crime, committed for a personal end, is not excluded. 
Nevertheless the interests of country, of family, of humanity, 
ought always to form the essential base of the action, to de- 
velop the character and the conflict of the personages, and to 
give the final expression of their characters and their will, 
On these conditions only does the theatre preserve its elevated 
and moral character. 

From another side, the development of the personality per- 
mits more the representing of the particular side of existence, 
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the entering further into the details and the complications of 
the internal life, and the presenting of a picture of external 
circumstances. 

The multiplicity of personages and of extraordinary inci- 
dents, the labyrinth of intrigues, and the unexpectedness of 
the events, are in contrast with the simplicity of the ancient 
theatre, which includes only a small number of situations and 
characters. 

In spite of this multitude of particulars, in appearance 
without fixed rule, the whole should remain clear and poetic. 
Then in the progress and dénoément of the action there ought 
to be clearly revealed the control of a superior Power who 
directs the events of this world. These two rules furnish a 
criterion by which to judge nearly all the pieces of the mod- 
ern theatre. :; 

Thus Hegel maintains the elevated and moral character of 
his critique in history just as in theory. But he does not limit 
himself to designating these general differences. He goes on 
and develops the parallel by a detailed analysis of the essen- 
tial parts of the ancient and modern theatre in the two prin- 
cipal varieties, tragedy and comedy, which he considers in 
respect to action, to personages, to dénoiments, etc. Let us 
endeavor to state concisely his thought upon each of these 
points: 

1°. The content of ancient tragedy is the manifestation of 
the ideas and eternal principles which serve as a foundation 
for human life and society. 

Two things are to be considered here: the opposition be- 
tween the principles, the personages who represent them, the: 
divine passions which animate them; and, in presence of this 
conflict, the human consciousness which remains calm, which 
maintains the harmony and guards the neutrality of the moral 
powers. Inactive, but not indifferent, it is present purely as 
a spectator in this conflict, and mingles therewith only in 
order to represent that harmony. It therefore opposes the 
maxims, the counsels of wisdom to the power and violence of 
the passions; it represents to the personages the greatness of 
their motives, and the harmony of the moral truths which they 
invoke. : 

Thus these two principles, the calm consciousness of the 
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harmony of moral ideas on the one hand, and on the other the 
passion which places the personages in antagonism, are the 
two constituent principles of ancient tragedy: the chorus and 
the tragic heroes. 

The réle of the chorus is only imperfectly explained when 
we say that it consists in making reflections upon the ensem- 
ble of the action, and that in particular it represents the pub- 
lic, the people, upon the stage, taking part in the action and 
judging it. The chorus has a more elevated réle, more inti- 
mately allied to the action itself. It represents the harmony 
of the moral powers, which conflict with each other on the 
stage, and the sentiment of this harmony in the human con- 
seience. It is the moral element of tragic action. Now this 
element not being fixed in a positive manner, either in the 
dogma of the ancient religion, or in legislation, appears here 
distinctly as resident in the manners. This is what explains 
why the chorus, which constitutes an essential part of the 
ancient, cannot be introduced into the modern theatre. 

Among us, moreover, the action and the personages do not 
rest on so solid and elevated a foundation. The aim which the 
will of the personages pursues is more personal, less ethical, 
less general. This manifestation of conscience and of the 
fundamental harmony of the ethical powers is not then neces- 
sary. The chorus, with its lyric character, has no longer its 
place here, where the passions and individual collisions are at 
work, and where the varied play of intrigue is displayed. 

2°. As to the personages and the conflicts which arise 
among them, we have seen that what forms the content of the 
tragic heroes, is an ethical motive, the vindication of a true 
and solid right, and not merely certain ethical traits calcu- 
lated to ennoble and set off passion. 

Such are the characters in the plays of schylus and Soph- 
ocles: Agamemnon, Electra, Orestes, Gidipus, Antigone, etc., 
subjects of a high poetic value, and at the same time of an 
eternal interest in a moral point of view. 

In the conflicts in which they are engaged, these personages 
fall into errors and commit crimes. But they exhibit no inde- 
cision, no hesitation. The passion which causes them to act 
reposes upon too solid a basis to be indecisive. Hence the 
force, the grandeur of their character and of their language. 
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Their culpability and their innocence present also a wholly 
peculiar language. They are not culpable or innocent in the , 
modern manner; they accept their culpability as the conse- 
quence of their acts; they do not distinguish between the acts 
and the will; they are all of one piece. In the same manner, 
they do not wish to excite compassion or pity. The pathetic 
which clings to them is of a higher sort. Such is the charac- 
ter of the ancient dramatis persone. 

3°. The dénotment of an action of corresponding character 
cannot be the destruction of opposing powers. In the elosing 
of the action, their harmony should be restored. This is a 
thing that takes place in many ways. Whatever may be the 
mode of the dénotiment, the soul, at first greatly moved by the 
spectacle of the conflict and by the destiny of the heroes, 
finds calmness and peace in religious and moral sentiment. 
Nevertheless, this is not the effect produced by the spectacle 
of virtue recompensed and crime punished. The idea of chas- - 
tisement and recompense is not tragic; but the spectator 
bears away a profound sentiment of the harmony of the moral 
powers which are in opposition upon the stage. 

Nor is it, as has been said, the idea of destiny, of a blind 
fatality, which is at the foundation of the Greek theatrical 
art. That which constitutes the moral and religious character 
of the dénotiment, is the idea of an absolute power which shat- 
ters and overturns the projects of men, drives back individual 
passion and will within their limits, makes evident their insuf- 
ficiency and the nothingness of their efforts. But man is not 
crushed by a blind and unreasoning force, which, instead of 
arousing a moral impression, would only excite indignation 
in the breast of the spectator. 

This general dénodment takes place in various ways. If the 
personage is too much identified with his passion, to the point 
of not being able to detach himself from it, he must perish 
and may be sacrificed. The dénoément is unfortunate, as in 
the Antigone. Sometimes harmony and reconciliation is pos- 
sible. Such is the dénoément of the Eumenides. Sometimes 
the conciliation accomplishes itself in the very soul of the 
hero, as in the Philoctetes; but in this case through an exter- 
nal cause, the will of the gods. Sometimes, in fine, this hap- 
pens in a more profound manner, by an internal changing and 
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a moral transformation, by the purification and glorification: 
of the hero, as in the Gidipus Colonus. 

Upon all these points modern tragedy differs essentially 
from ancient tragedy. 

If the representation of the moral powers is the basis of 
ancient tragedy, in modern tragedy it is the personal senti- 
ments—such as love, honor, ambition, glory—which form the 
basis of the action and are the motives which cause the per- 
sonages to act. These motives may have an elevated character. 
Indeed, in order not to be untrue, they must stay themselves 
upon a solid basis—must combine with the ideas, the general 
interests of man, of the family, of religion, of the state ; but 
they do not the less present a profoundly personal and indi- 
vidual character. 

"It follows from this, in the first place, that these principles 
are less simple—that they are more particularized and diver- 
sified; then, that they are less pure, or more liable to be 
altered and corrupted. Whatever constitutes an obstacle to 
personal passion will be discarded. Injustice and crime will 
occupy more space—will take, above all, a character of delib- 
erate perversity, unknown to antique personages; although 
crime for crime’s sake, perversity for the sake of perversity, 
should be banished from the representation. 

In opposition to this personal character of motives and acts, 
the end of the action may nevertheless be magnified ; it may 
even be developed under the form of a moral truth, a philo- 
sophic idea, as in Faust; or may affect the character of a great 
general interest, as in the tragedy of Wallenstein. But we 
see that it is not the moral and general side which predomin- 
ates. Personal passion—love, honor—play the principal 7éle. 
The characters which represent these general interests or these 
ideas are, above all, preoccupied with themselves, and with 
these sentiments as identified with their existence. Let us 
compare, in this respect, Hamlet (for example) and Orestes. 
In substance, the situation is the same; we shall see how 
different are the motives and the characters. Orestes for- 
gets himself in order to think only of his father, and of the 
oracle which enjoins vengeance. Moreover he is firm, de- 
cided, immovable in his resolution. Hamlet, with his mel- 
ancholy character, wholly absorbed in himself, is irresolute, 
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feeble, wavering; he suffers himself to be decided by circum- 
stances. 

It is above all, indeed, when we come to study the charac- 
ters and the situations of the personages that the difference 
makes itself felt. The ancient heroes being determined to act 
through a moral principle, are firm and steadfast in their 
design ; they are opposed to other characters equally simple 
and firm, placed in a simple situation. Modern personages, 
on the contrary, are thrown, at the outset, into a multitude of 
relations and complications which do not permit them to de- 
cide immediately. The conflict, therefore, and the solution, 
depend more upon the individual character. That develops 
itself, not in virtue of given principles, but in order to remain 
true to itself. The Greek hero, on the height where he is 
placed, also remains true to himself; but this is for the reason 
that he is himself identified with his cause and with the moral 
principles which it represents. The modern hero decides more 
in accordance with external circumstances. The morality of 
the end and that of the character are accidental. 

Hegel here returns to a point already treated elsewhere, 
the feebleness of the characters; and these reflections upon 
the modern theatre are conformed to his elevated and severe 
manner of judging of art in general. 

Here is, in fact, the great quicksand of the modern theatre. 
The contradictions are, no doubt, in human nature, and the 
drama presents the spectacle of them; but what the poet 
should never forget, is that irresolution, as itself ground of 
character, is the very absence of all character. Tragic action 
hinges on a collision ; now if we introduce indecision into the 
very soul of the personage, there is at the outset nothing very 
hazardous. This perplexity may, in fact, indicate feebleness, 
absence, obscurity, or confusion of ideas, a double or incom- 
plete nature. Itis different when a character, otherwise firm 
and resolute, finds itself placed between two duties, two 
principles equally sacred, and between which it is forced to 
choose. The irresolution, then, is not in the character, but in 
the situation. It is still admissible for a personage to stray 
temporarily into a passion at variance with his true 7éle, 
provided that he elevate himself above that contradiction or 

“perish through it. That is a source of the pathetic, although 
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frequently it has a disagreeable and painful effect. But to 
take incertitude itself, contradiction, hesitation, feebleness, 
for subject and content of representation—to make an ideal 
of it, so that the moral truthfulness consists in showing that 
no character is sure of itself, and in communicating this im- 
pression to the soul of the spectator, is to corrupt art. And 
the poet who gives this lesson is.a sophist on the stage. 

In real life, the obstacles which the human will encounters, 
and the resistance which it is necessary to oppose to them, 
are a sufficient evidence of human weakness. Irresolution, 
given as object of representation, as the ideal of a character 
which does not know what it wishes and what it does, can 
produce only a pitiable and dangerous effect. 

The only means here of giving a moral significance to this 
spectacle, is by showing all change and irresolution as con- 
ducing to folly or to death. Such is the manner in which 
Shakspeare shows us his feeble or irresolute characters; fol- 
ly, as born of feebleness, in King Lear; and death, as follow- 
ing irresolution, in Hamlet. 

His other characters, on the contrary, even when they are 
criminal and perverse, elevate themselves by an immovable 
energy of will, as in Macbeth, Othello, Richard III. The con- 
flict of a great soul, the picture of such a conflict, of a hero 
toiling to his own ruin, produces a tragic and moral effect. 

Modern tragedy differs not less from ancient tragedy in the 
mode of its dénodment than in the nature of the action and 
the character of the personages. In ancient tragedy, it is 
absolute justice which, under the form of destiny, main- 
tains the harmony of moral ideas. The personages perish only 
because their motives are exclusive. In this is the exalted 
morality of the spectacle. In modern times, this thought, 
when it exists, is more vaguely indicated, because the person- 
ages act through interested or personal motives. Moreover as 
the perversity is greater, and as the crimes which the person- 
ages commit are more deliberate, the idea of punishment 
appears more in the dénoément, a thing which seems more 
moral, but is less poetic and more frigid. Frequently the ca- 
tastrophe consists in this, that the personages at length dash 
themselves to pieces against a stronger power—society, estab- 
lished order—and themselves shape their own downfall, 
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( Charles Moor, Wallenstein). It is necessary that they then 
preserve the feeling of their force and greatness, and that 
liberty crushed by fate preserve the sense of its dignity, of its 
superiority, and that the character unyieldingly retain, even 
to death, its imperturbable energy. Itis then the spectacle 
of human liberty in itself which is presented to us. 

In fine, if the catastrophe appears to depend only on the 
hazard of circumstances, if the spectacle which is given to us 
is that of human vicissitudes, it is necessary that the senti- 
ment of melancholy sadness which it breathes into us be not 
born of the idea of purely material and terrible fatality. 
Such a dénotément has power to move us; it troubles us, but 
it does not produce the true tragic terror which presupposes 
a moral idea. In order that peace may re-establish itself in 
the soul, it is necessary that the external circumstances and 
the catastrophe bring themselves into harmony with the 
character of the hero. Such is the moral significance of the 
tragedy of Hamlet, where we feel throughout that the destiny 
of the hero is written in his character ; just so in Romeo and 
Juliet, the dénoiment springs from the contradiction between 
these characters and the world in which they are placed. The 
result is then an impression of melancholy sadness in the soul 
of the spectator. 


The parallel between ancient and modern Comedy is not 
sufficiently developed. According to Hegel, the comic in gen- 
eral “is the personality which places its own acts in contra- 
diction, and which, since it destroys its will by the means 
which it employs, does not lose its good humor on account of 
having effected the opposite of its intention.” 

Therein, says he, is the true comic, and the idea which 
serves as the basis for ancient comedy. According to this 
definition, a personage is comic only so far as he does not be- 
take himself to the serious end which his will pursues. Thus 
when he miscarries in his enterprises, he abandons his end 
and saves himself; he remains superior to events; so that, to 
be exact, it is the insignificant only, the indifferent, the false, 
which is destroyed. The personality remains upright, and 
does not suffer itself to be shaken. 

Such is, following Hegel, the principal characteristic of an- 
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cient comedy; such is the comic of Aristophanes. That which 
distinguishes his characters is, that they are comic in them- 
selves, and never betake themselves wholly to acting with 
seriousness. 

Plautus and Terence neglect this characteristic. The oppo- 
site tendency consists in this, that the comic person betakes 
himself to a serious end—he is merry for the sake of the spec- 
tator, not for himself. This is a more prosaic pleasantry 
which presents a sharp tone, and gratifies malignity of spirit. 
Hegel, in leaving this principle, applies it to the criticism of 
modern comedy, which he judges more than severely. 

Moralizing upon it, he forcibly points out its abuse. It is 
only too true, that, frequently, in place of correcting manners 
by doing justice by ridicule, comedy is the school of vice and 
falsehood. Frequently it presents only a tissue of intrigues 
and delusions, directed against all that is most noble and most 
respectable in the world. His conclusion is that modern com- 
edy represents private interests and personal characters, with 
their tricks, their absurdities, their originalities, and their 
fooleries ; but it lacks that frank gaiety which characterizes 


the comedy of Aristophanes. He does not find this gaiety, 
this profound humor, except in the comedies of Shakspeare. 





BERKELEY’S DOCTRINE ON THE NATURE OF MATTER. 


By T. CoLityns Simon. ° 
* 


The whole of Berkeley’s doctrine on the nature of the Mate- 
rial Substance and of the External Universe is contained in 
the single proposition, that MATTER Is A PHENOMENON, i. e. 
that its Hsse is Percipi. 

This discovery respecting the essential constitution of the 
Material Substance, first made by Berkeley and never after- 
wards abandoned by deep-thinking men, is now, under some 
one expression or another, part and parcel of every metaphy- 
sical system and of the convictions of every metaphysician, 
whether he happens to be aware that it is Berkeley’s doctrine 
or not. Indeed many, we may even say most, of those who 
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hold the doctrine in foreign countries, are not aware that it is 
so. The hardest work of the Berkeleian advocate is often to 
make people aware that what they hold is Berkeley’s doc- 
trine. The tenet itself never presented any real difficulty to 
the metaphysician except as the disturber of something pre- 
conceived, and it is entirely a mistake which leads one or two 
writers to fancy that the doctrine, after it was once promul- 
gated, was ever a neglected one. Such is never the fate of what 
is true. The ablest metaphysicians held the doctrine even 
before it was recognized as a discovery of science. Does it 
not seem frivolous to say that they abandoned it after they 
discovered it it to be a scientific fact? 

It consists of the two following propositions and results 
from them ac its premises: (1.) Common sense teaches us that 
the real material world, and the real material objects in it, are 
those which we immediately see and feel around us, not the 
cause or causes of the things thus seen and thus felt. (2.) Phy- 
siology teaches us that what we immediately see and feel are 
phenomena—things whose esse is percipi—objects which con- 
sist entirely of certain real qualities delineated in, marked 
out by, and associated with, the other real qualities known as 
our sensations, plus these other qualities—these very sensa- 
tions themselves ; for phenomena consist not of the primary 
qualities alone, nor of the secondary qualities alone, but of 
both these classes of qualities combined into one concrete 
object. These are the two propositions upon which Berkeley’s 
doctrine rests and of which it consists—a proposition of com- 
mon sense and a proposition of science. They constitute what 
the Germans quaintly_call his “ Methode,” which has however 
perhaps the advantage of being the briefest “Methode” known. 

The chief opposition which the doctrine had to contend with 
originated in its utter overthrow of all the tenets of Material- 
ism, from the supposed eternity of the material Universe, to 
the supposed real presence in the Eucharist. I do not deny 
that it effects this overthrow ; but with such local and uncath- 
olic objections the Metaphysician has, of course, as little to 
do as the Christian has. A large portion, however, of the 
opposition it has met with, and that, too, in quarters where 
one might have expected more discernment, has arisen from 
the strangest misapprehension of its import—misapprehension 

22 
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upon several points. It may be of use to mention a few of 
these. 

1. Some have supposed Berkeley to hold that the material 
Universe and all the material objects of which it is composed 
were located within our own bodies !—were not and could not 
be external to our bodies !—that the human body was not a 
phenomenon—that it was something of such a nature that all 
the rest of the material Universe could be located within it! 
Such a childish misapprehension as this could hardly have 
made a single opponent, were it not represented as their own 
view of phenomenal nature, as something not at all to be 
thought of as absurd, and as a necessary concomitant of all 
true philosophy, by men in such esteem as Professor von 
Schelling, who distinctly acknowledged that he denied this 
externality of the material Universe, saying seriously as Hume 
did jeeringly, that the popular belief in such externality was 
a mere prejudice of common sense, easily got over by a little 
philosophy. In the face of all this childishness—for that is 
its true name—and all this misrepresentation of the tenet that 
Matter is a Phenomenon, that its esse is percipi, it is but fair 
to Berkeley and to ourselves to repeat as often as may be 
necessary, that this nonsense is no part of his doctrine; that 
he considered the human body a phenomenon as much as he 
did the table or the chair, and the table or the chair as likely 
to have, or as capable of having, the material universe of the 
senses located within it as the human body is; that he con- 
sidered the table and all the rest of the material Universe as 
locally placed outside the human body—the various objects 
at various distances both from our own bodies and from each 
other—locally placed outside the human body as completely 
as each of these objects is outside the other; that every phe- 
nomenon (a color, a pain, a sound, &c.) is essentially an ob- 
ject—essentially of an objective nature—objective to the Ego 
—and that whether he has devoted himself to Speculative 
Philosophy or not, it is only the lunatic who can suppose that 
the material Universe, which we can see and feel, is ail within 
the compass of our cranium. What led such men as Schelling, 
and others still more to be wondered at than Schelling, into 
the notion that there is or can be the slightest disagreement 
between Common Sense and Metaphysics, and into a belief in 
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this most curious illustration of the disagreement, I cannot 
say, if it were not some necessity of their respective systems, 
for assuredly there is no pretext for it in the doctrine that 
Matter is a Phenomenon; but what led unspeculative people 
to impute to Berkeley this notion, that the vast universe of 
matter which we see and feel is something within our own 
bodies, seems to have been the fact that such people ordina- 
rily hold the spirit to be something literally located within 
the head, combined with the other fact that when Berkeley 
and other writers have desired to point out that a phenome- 
non exists in relation to the spirit and can only so exist, they 
popularly express themselves by saying, not that phenomena 
exist “in relation to” the Spirit, but that they exist “within” 
it; just as they say that our ideas exist within the spirit. It 
must be remembered, however, that this is but figurative lan- 
guage. There is no “Inside” nor “Outside” whatever connected 
with a spirit. Nothing can, strictly speaking, be said to be 
locally “within” such a nature. Neither Berkeley nor any 
careful thinker ever meant to say it could. But 1 it could, 
and if the Spirit not only had all phenomenal nature within 
it, but also, at the same time, was itself within the phenom- 
enal cranium, it would naturally follow that the material uni- 
verse would be, as Schelling thought it was, within the human 
body instead of outside of it; and in this way, with the en- 
couragement of a few philosophers, the unspeculative miscon- 
ceived the whole of what was said. 

2. Another misapprehension which has not been without its 
share in the manufacture of Berkeley’s opponents—another 
distortion of the pure doctrine that Matter is a Phenomenon, 
by which some German writers of eminence have brought dis- 
credit on it, and thus indirectly upon the author of it, is this: 
It is supposed that what is immediately perceived, in any 
case, is part of what perceives it ; that every phenomenon isa 
portion of the Ego, or a state of the Ego; some have even gone 
so far as to say, is the Ego itself—the Ego itself in one of its 
phases, in one of its states ; that when the spirit perceives a 
stone it turns into a stone, or when it perceives a mountain it 
turns into a mountain; and so in the case of a tree, a river, 
&c., it is itself what it perceives. Now this is not the occasion 
to point out the utter want of metaphysical accuracy any more 
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than the utter want of common sense in all this. It is, how- 
ever, but fair to Berkeley, and to the earnest student of his 
doctrine, to state, that there is nothing whatever of this kind 
in it. Berkeley does not hold that the phenomenon is the 
Percipient, or any portion of the Percipient, or a state of it. 
He holds—he states repeatedly—that it would be impossible 
for any two natures to differ more entirely from one another 
than a phenomenon does from a spirit—than that whose esse 
is percipi from that whose esse is percipere ; that the natures 
are entirely heterogeneous; that we might as well speak of a 
sound as being a piece of a color, or a color as being a piece 
of a sound, as speak of these as being, either of them, the 
other, or a piece of the other, or a state of the other. A stu- 
dent who cannot understand Berkeley’s doctrine, i.e. make 
sense of it, without attributing such grotesque conclusions to 
him as here alluded to, must just have the candor to say that 
he cannot understand it—cannot make sense of it. But why 
impute to him the preposterous thoughts of others, rather 
than to oneself a little want of discernment? Others have 
mixed up what is false with what is true; but why on that 
account oppose, why on that account misrepresent, that great 
and careful metaphysician ? 

3. Schwegler’s article on Berkeley in his History of Philoso- 
phy furnishes an illustration of that entire misconception of 
Berkeley’s doctrine, and of everything relating to it, upon the 
part of a highly intelligent German, which cannot fail to prove 
most satisfactory and gratifying to all those superficial stu- 
dents above alluded to, who can neither understand the doc- 
trine (i.e. make sense of it), nor humble themselves to the 
confession that they cannot—whose sole result is that the 
doctrine is perfectly easy and perfectly wrong. Almost 
every passage in Schwegler’s article is not only inaccu- 
rate in the extreme, but ridiculously so—such as now-a- 
days could only be written by a wag or a school-boy, or 
by one who, while he was prepared to find metaphysics 
entirely exempt from common sense, had (as, I doubt not, was 
Schwegler’s case) been precluded from all opportunity of 
reading Berkeley’s own account of the doctrine. Even from 
less inaccurate statements than Schwegler’s, it would be im- 
possible as well as useless to bring forward here on this occa- 
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sion all the misconceptions and misrepresentations which 
have led to the opposition that this doctrine used to encoun- 
ter, and in foreign countries, chiefly in Germany, sometimes 
still encounters when connected with the name of its British 
founder. The four following, however, may be added to those 
already mentioned as the probable source of much hostility ; 
but whether such misrepresentations have, in the first in- 
stance, resulted from the hostility, or the hostility from these, 
it is not always easy to determine. (a) Some writers say 
that Berkeley denies the reality of what he sees and feels, 
whereas that is precisely the material reality which he stren- 
uously asserts and which these opponents as strenuously de- 
ny, endeavoring to conceal their denial even from themselves 
under a dowble-entendre which they have invented for the 
purpose, and which, strange to say, they admit to be a mere 
equivocation. (6) Others say that he considers a sense-phe- 
nomenon and the mere idea of one (for instance, a color and 
the idea of a color, a pain and the idea of a pain) to be one 
and the same thing; whereas he says, in the distinctest man- 
ner, that those who suppose this, do not understand what he 
says, and mistake the common meanings of the simple words 
he uses. (c) Other writers again have described him as deny- 
ing that there were spirits—as asserting, either directly or 
indirectly, that there was nothing but phenomena (the earli- 
est of these was Hume). (d) Others as denying that there 
were phenomena—that there existed anything but spirits. 
It is here enough to say, on both these latter points, that 
the imputation is entirely groundless; that it was an essen- 
tial part of Berkeley’s doctrine, not only that there was no 
other kind of nature with which we had to deal but these two, 
Spirits and Phenomena, but also that beyond all room for 
controversy there were these two totally distinct natures, the 
Percipient and the Non-Percipient. It is to be feared that the 
opposition, in these four cases, must have, at first, preceded 
the misconception. : 

The chief, indeed I may say the only, difficulty that enlight- 
ened men have at any time appeared to me to experience in 
connection with the doctrine that Matter is a Phenomenon, 
and which, on their account, is entitled here to distinct and 
special consideration, lies in the strange notion that phenom- 
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ena have only an intermittent nature; that there can be no 
such thing as permanence in such things as phenomena; that 
we have the permanence of Material Nature among the facts 
of consciousness, and that we must therefore seek some other 
interpretation of Material Nature than that it is phenomenal. 
Here Berkeley’s opponents divide. One section of them hold 
that no doubt Physiology will ultimately be found to be 
wrong in its finding that pain, color, sound, hard things, heavy 
things, and all other objects of material nature, are phenom- 
ena; while the other section hold that, as there is no prospect 
of reversing this decree of science, we must suppose phenom- 
ena not to be the real things of material nature—that we must 
deny their reality, and set up the hypothesis that there may 
be (some say that there certainly is) something real in or 
behind the phenomena which perhaps produces the phenom- 
ena, although no one ever knew, nor could have known, that 
there really was any such thing anywhere, nor that, if there 
were, it could possibly produce anything, even anything 
unreal. 

Those opponents of Berkeley who deny scientific fact,— 
those opponents who hope that hereafter science will discover 
that all which we immediately see and feel is not, as it is now 
known to be, phenomenal, I cannot, of course, reply to. They 
are not many, and they have no difficulty here which they 
cannot themselves best solve. But those opponents of Berke- 
ley who accept scientific fact—who recognize honestly and 
frankly the phenomenal nature of the whole material universe 
which we see and feel, or otherwise perceive by sense, but who 
think that the want of permanence which they fancy they 
find in phenomenal nature, obliges them to deny the reality 
of all that is phenomenal, and to look out for some other na- 
ture more real than hard nature or heavy nature—than the 
nature that can be seen or can be felt—in short, than phenom- 
ena, to which other unknown kind of nature they shall impute 
all the missing reality, and apply all the names of phenomenal 
objects—all conscientious opponents of this class—and they 
are also now-a-days very few, hardly at all I may say among 
metaphysicians,—I earnestly exhort to attend to the two fol- 
lowing considerations: (1) If the evil were as they suppose it, 
if material phenomena had not the permanence which we are 
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conscious our objects have, the remedy these writers propose 
would really be worse than the disease—reminding us of the 
dog in the fable, which, discontented with his substance, went 
in quest of something which only proved to be its shadow. 
They would not only deny the reality of all that we see and 
feel, but they would accept as a reality something which, 
when they arrive at it, they can neither see nor feel, nor ever 
under any circumstances could either see or feel, or otherwise 
discern, either through the senses or through the imagination; 
nay, something whose very reality they themselves disparage 
when, with suicidal absurdity, they say that it is not real 
enough to produce reality ; that the sense-phenomena which 
it produces are unreal things. And, (2) Let them ask them- 
selves with a little more strictness, whether the evil is really 
as they suppose it. Is it true that there is not as much per- 
manence in Phenomena as in aiything else, not only that we 
know of, but that we canimagine? Are not the colors in this 
room permanent from one day to another? Are they inter- 
mitted when we are absent? Is it common sense to say that 
the colors which we see around us are annihilated every time 
we shut our eyes? that Beethoven’s music only exists when 
we hear it? that Homer’s Iliad has not a permanent existence? 
and that our knowledge of algebra ceases every time we go to 
sleep? The conscientious opponent of Berkeley, upon the 
score of permanence, has first to determine all this. Let us 
endeavor to be rational, even if we cannot succeed in being 
speculative. 

I have dwelt the less reluctantly upon this—the only point 
in Berkeley that I have ever found an enlightened conscien- 
tious man regarding as a-difficulty— because it appears to me 
that the exposition of it may, for such a reader, largely con- 
tribute to the understanding of our doctrine, which however, 
in the case of those less acquainted with Metaphysics, can be 
best attained by a close study of the physiological facts con- 
nected with the question, and which may be found in any 
treatise on the Physiology of the Senses, but perhaps best in 
Dr. John Miiller’s admirable work in German, translated by 
Baly ; and Miller was neither a Berkeleian nor a metaphy- 
sician. 

I shall conclude these remarks by drawing the reader’s 
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attention again to the point already alluded to, which exhib- 
its, most clearly and briefly, the difference between Berkeley 
and Hegel. It is this:—Berkeley held that there is nothing 
whatever existing above our hemisphere of knowledge except 
Spirits and Phenomena; that all our objects and all our Uni- 
verse, material and immaterial, consist of one or the other of 
these two natures ; that we cannot even imagine anything of 
any third nature, but that we have distinctly these two totally 
different natures among the facts of consciousness. Hegel, on 
the contrary, says, No. Among the facts of consciousness we 
have nothing but Phenomena; there is no such thing as a 
Spirit or Ego, no Percipient, no Person, nothing except that 
action or process which we call a Phenomenon, a Thinking, 
or a Thought. Thus Hegel holds the whole of Berkeley’s doc- 
trine on the Nature of Matter, but only one-half of Berkeley’s 
whole doctrine, which involves Spirits as well as Phenomena. 
The more important half, the earnest Hegel imitates the jeer- 
ing Hume in throwing overboard. He who holds, as Hegel 
did, that there is nothing to be called “Spirit” but the Phe- 
nomenal, i.e. Thought, and that Matter is of that nature also, 
holds, however little he may have intended to do so, that the 
Spirit is of the same nature as matter—that the Spirit is mate- 
rial—that Matter thinks. This is Materialism, as Hume well 
knew; but it is not Metaphysics. And as to the Principles of 
the Greek Philosophy and Hegel’s Bond of Being derived from 
them, these have their rational application in Berkeley’s doc- 
trine, not in this Identity (Hinerleiheit) of that which thinks 
and of that which does not. . 





HEGEL’S FIRST PRINCIPLE. 
(As Introduction to the Translation of the ‘* Science of the Comprehension.’’) 


It has been asserted so often by English writers that Hegel is a 
Pantheist, or “Panlogist,” and that he holds that all is a relation, or 
that all is Pure Being (we cannot enumerate here all the absurd uo- 
tions placed to his account) that no small degree of interest should 
attach to his own statement of his First Principle. In these outlines 
of the Science of the Comprehension—which are translated from the 
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third year’s course of the Propedeutics—he concisely unfolds what he 
defines as “the In-and-for-itself-existent, the simple totality, creator of 
all its determinations.” Those who think the terms “concept” or 
“notion” would answer as English equivalents for the Hegelian “ Be- 
griff,” are invited to consider the eighty-eighth paragraph (§ 88) of 
the “Outlines of Hegel’s Logic,” published on page 278 of this volume, 
as well as the second paragraph (§ 2) of the present exposition. 

The exposition of that which is “In-and-for-itself-existent” is not 
the exposition of “a notion.” The First Principle, seized in its im- 
mediateness, i. e. in its most inadequate forms—superficially—is taken 
as subjective process of thought, concept, judgment, syllogism. But 
each of these is seized as an adumbration of the True Principle, which 
is called “Idea.” The region of thought in which the “Science of the 
Comprehension” starts must be gained by traversing the provinces 
of the “Objective Logic,” which includes the “Science of Being” and 
the “Science of Essence,” i. e. Ontology and Aitiology (or ‘Statical 
and Dynamical,” as called by C. C. Everett in his treatise on the 
“Science of Thought”). This preliminary work may be done by mas- 
tering the exposition, already referred to, commencing on page 257 of 
this volume. But in order to connect that exposition more closely 
with the one here translated, we give a brief survey of the field occu- 
pied by Philosophic Thought as a whole, and a more detailed exami- 
nation of the Prima Philosophia, or Science of Science—called Logic 
by Hegel: 

THE BEGINNING OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy is a closed circle, ending in its beginning; hence no one 
can begin his system anywhere without making some sort of a pre- 
supposition. But Philosophy, as absolute science, should have no pre- 
supposition; hence any system can become absolute science only as it 
completes itself to a circle, and thereby supplies the presupposition 
made in the beginning. Moreover, in a circle a beginning may be 
made anywhere; one would expect, therefore, a multitude of begin. 
nings, according to the caprice of the philosopher. And again, since 
all arbitrariness—not being adequate to Freedom—produces only what 
is subordinate to law, these manifold beginnings can be reduced and 
explained, and their necessary limits drawn. 

Thus all beginnings may be reduced to three: Subjective, objective, 
and absolute.* 

Tho subjective beginning is the starting-point of subjective culture, 
the beginning which conscious being makes in its first act of knowl- 





* See “System der Wissenschaft,’’ by Karl Rosenkranz (p. 12), for an excellent 
statement of the Hegelian doctrine on this point. 
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edge. It starts with the Here and Now, a world of alien objective ex- 
istences or appearances, and proceeds to prove them and test their 
validity. The end of its labor is the elevation of itself to a knowl- 
edge of a fixed, permanent principle, which is adequate to the explana- 
tion of the objective world. This beginning presupposes a subjective 
world, and an objective world opposed to it. The result of the pro- 
cedure carried out fully, explains the origin of this antithesis of subject 
and object with which it started. This science is the Phenomenology 
of Mind. 

The objective beginning starts with Being in general, and seeks to 
find the adequate and true form of objective existence, or what is the 
true actuality. While the subjective side in the Phenomenology 
sought to elevate itself to the knowledge of the True, this procedare 
(beginning with Being) seeks to elevate the Objective to a true exist- 
ence, and is called Logic by Hegel, but by most others since Aristotle 
“Metaphysics,” although by Aristotle and some others Hpdry Prdvcvgia 
(Prima Philosophia). The result of the procedure carried out fully 
is the comprehension of the Absolute. The first principle, which is 
efficient and also final cause of all, the immanent cause or causa sui, 
is God. : 

The absolute beginning, accordingly, is the Zdea, as Hegel calis it: 
the absolute self-conscious Reason, which is the identity of the theoret- 
ical and practical, of knowing and being. The procedure made from 
this beginning is the systematic exposition of the world of Nature and 
Spirit, as manifestation, realization, and actualization of God, or abso- 
lute self-conscious Reason. The presupposition made by this begin- 
ning is manifestly the establishment of the Idea as the highest and 
true form of Being—the result of the Logic. Logic had for presup- 
position the already existent power, on the part of the thinker, to 
comprehend, i, e. to think speculatively or exhaustively—-sub specie 
eternitutis percipere—the power to apply the test of Universality 
(self-relation) to any category. 

It is clear that the third beginning—the absolute first principle— 
must be present as the moving soul in all philosophical procedure. In 
the Phenomenology, this is the ideal that hovers before the inadequate 
forms of knowing and exhibits their incompleteness and self.contra- 
diction. In the Logic, this is again the ideal totality, which the inade- 
quate categories are unable to express; in their attempt to do this 
they demand the aid of their opposites, and thus struggle dialectically 
toward the concrete self-definition of the Idea. 

The substance of the science (Prima Philosophia) by which one 
arrives at the Comprehension as the True, may be given compendi- 
ously as follows, starting at the Second Beginning here mentioned : 
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LOGIC. 
I.— Being. 

(A.) If we seize the objective world immediately (without media- 
tion), we seize it as Being. All categories of Being have this in common, 
that they are seized as possessing immediate truth, and not as obtain- 
ing truth through relation to another. Thus it is with Quality, Quan- 
tity, and Mode, or the determinations classified under them. 

A short examination will test their claims to this immediate truth: 

(B.) Take, then, the simple Immediate; admit no mediation into it, 
whether in the definition or in the “meaning” which we attach to it. 
Being shall be simple and self-sufficing, the pure and undetermined 
One: 

1. In this simplicity, therefore, it neither has nor can have any de- 
termination. 

2. But that which is utterly devoid of determination is likewise 
devoid of relation, and hence of self-relation, and hence neither exists 
for itself nor for another. 

3. Hence the simple immediate is an absolute nullity. 

(C.) Thus the categories of Being prove their inadequacy to express 
reality. The stage of consciousness which supposed that it possessed 
adequate knowledge through such categories would be naive and self- 
deceived. (The sensuous consciousness is that stage in the Phenome- 
nology, wherein the Ego makes the experience that all in Time and 
Space is mediated, composite, and therefore cannot be known ade- 
quately except by mediated knowing. ) 


Il.— Negativity. 


The dialectic of Being results in the negation of Being as having 
independence. 

(A.) Hence we have the Negative for the universal result; the Im- 
mediate is the Negative. 


The dialectic of the Negative. 


1. Negativity is here the Universal or the All (since all is proved to 
be mediated) ; the negative is essentially a relative. 

2. But since the All is the Negative, this Negative can subsist only 
as self-relative, or a negative of itself. 

3. But a self-negative is a self-cancelling, and hence the opposite of 
itself while it is itself, 

This gives us the category of Appearance or the Phenomenal—that 
which is self-nugatory. 

(8.) Pure mediation is therefore pure relation, the world of the Un- 
derstanding, a world of enchantment. All the antithetical (reflexive) 
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determinations, such as positive and negative, thing and properties, 
force and manifestation, occur here. 

Pure mediation has truth as opposed to Being. Butis it adequate to 
express true actuality ? 

1. In pure mediation we have the negative related to itself, hence, 
the following dualism : 

(a) The Negative related to itself is @ going of the same to the same 
and hence Jdeitity. 

(5) But at the same time, since it is a negative relation, it cancels 
that to which it relates, and hence itself, and thus it repels itself from 
itself, is pure self-opposition or self-distinction. 

(c) Thus Identity and Distinction are the result of the same e activity 
of the negative. 

2. With this, Pure negativity or pure relativity finds again the repose 
of Being. In fact, all Being is now seen to be simply the phase of 
identity which occurs in this dual process of the self-relation of the 
negative. All becoming and transition in Being was merely the result 
of our seizing it too narrowly and including only the self-relative phase, 
or that of identity, and then being compelled to notice the negative 
self-relation or cancelling of identity. This transpires eternally as 
the internal nature of all that we call Beings, meaning thereby imme- 
diate existences, individual things, qualities, quantities, and modes, 
These are all mere phases—fragments or parts of the Totality, depend- 
ent upon and conditioned by the Totality. Each Being finds its limits 
in others, and these in it, So that the part has no being except in its 
relation to others and through their relation to it. Being is therefore 
a small segment of the Total, and in considering the dialectic of Rela- 
tivity or Negativity we have found what and how Being is. 

3. Thus we have a positive result. Our Whole or total process is a 
self-determining one, and the three moments of Identity, Distinction, 
and their Unity, may now be recognized as the triune process of sub- 
ject-objectivity, i. e. Egohood—consciousness. Our substance— our 
permanent unity—is not a rigid, lifeless one, but a Personal Subject. 

(C.) If objectivity in its first immediateness is called Being, then we 
have considered what its presuppositions are; at once finding that it 
must necessarily depend upon its relations for its entire subsistence. 
Thus we traced objectivity into the form of duality, i. e. relation—and 
this form we find possible only as self-relation when we seize it as a 
whole. We are now prepared to say: “Only the self-determined 
exists; all else is mere dependent fragment or phase of it, and merely 
seems—it does not exist, it depends.” What this self-determined Being 
is, must be considered: 

1. As self-related Negative, it is the Universal, the Generic, the 
Simple ; it is the undetermined possibility of all. 
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2. But since this Negation relates to itself, its activity determines it; 
the very nature of the Generic creates ; hence arises the Particular, the 
diremption, scission, or internal division produced through self-oppo- 
sition. 

8. But the Generic and its specializing are one unity—the Individual. 
That which actually exists is neither the pure Generic—which thus 
isolated would be the pure nought—nor the particularizations which 
are the results of the negative activity of the former, but the active pro- 
cess itself as Individual Ego—the complete negativity which elevates 
the individual out of any determination, restraint, or limit, so that he 
is always Universal, i.e. the possibility of self-contemplation. I can 
always, in whatever I am doing, drop at once the object of my con- 
templation and take up another, or make the empty form of subject 
the object, by thinking of the pure Ego. No naturat Being could do 
this, for the reason that whatever has essential relations to the With- 
out, and depends upon other Beings, is not Whole and has no Self. 
Its negativity is not self-related within it, but without (outside) it. 
Were the stone conscious, it would know itself as almost utterly out- 
side itself, or rather its knowing would necessarily be outside of it, i. e. 
in the Rational being who looks upon it. “Almost utterly,” we said, 
because if wtterly, then the stone would melt into the pure space which 
it occupies. It therefore does take a step towards knowing itself; it 
falls towards the centre of the planet—a dumb confession that its 
Being lies outside of it in the centre of the planet. 

One is liable to fall into error here unless he is careful to compre- 
hend fully the essential point, to-wit: that the individual is no process 
in the sense that it is “thinking without a thinker.” It is évépyrea 
(or voxors) not as an abstract concept, but 7 xa0 abriy, not ideas or ac- 
tivities in the abstract—as if one should say that the concept or arche- 
type of a table or house is indestructible, and outlasts all tables or 
houses, or as if one should say that the ultimate truth is the CorrELa- 
TION OF Forces, a perpetual circular movement, the eternal passage of 
rorcE through a series of phases, now electricity, now heat, now at- 
traction, &c. In these cases no suBJECT in a proper sense is stated 
or thought by those who hold such doctrines. In the self-relation 
(4 xa0 abt) the monad is stated—“ atomic subjectivity ”—which, how- 
ever, finds its truth in Personality, or the “ Pre-established Harmony” 
—not a harmony forced upon the monad, but a harmony into which 
he ascends by his own activity, dissolving the objective, and widening 
his subjectivity until the atomic becomes cosmic. Is Goethe or Shak- 
speare more or less of a person than the semi-cultured man who fears 
to study those authors too much lest he “lose his personality”? Is 
not rather the man of most personality he who has broken in most 
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ways the narrow limits of his natural individuality and has given him- 
self up heart and soul to the greatest geniuses, borrowing negative 
force from each to cancel his own finitude? All this movement in the 
form of self-relation is the achievement of conscious Selfhood. 

But Hegel’s greatest merit lies in this: that he does not stop at this 
point of Platonic idealism, high though it be. He seizes it in its his- 
tory—as Aristotle did in his time—and rises to the standpoint of the 
“Tdea,” as he calls it—not merely the monad with its self-relation and 
a pre-established harmony or an abstract world-order, but a concrete 
realization of all this. He finds the system of freedom, Rationan 
Freepom, to be the Substantial World. Not the Systéme du Monde of 
Laplace, with its blind forces, but a system of the World which is ex- 
hibited as plastic to the Divine Reason. Mechanical and Dynamical 
to matter and finite relations, this immanent principle is the Ideal or 
Final Cause to the conscious Being. As Dante expresses it : 


Ed @ NATURA 
Ch’ al sommo pinge noi di collo in colio. 


Or, as the Chorus Mysticus in Faust names it: 
Das Ewicrt WErBLicHE zieht uns hinan. 


God as self-conscious Reason: (1) Separating Himself from Himself 
in the act of knowing Himself as odject, thereby creating all forms of 
chaos and the chaotic; (2) in the recognition of Himself as object, an- 
nulling the chaos and chaotic, creating the rising spiral of Nature, and 
resting from creation with the contemplation of His 1macE = self- 
conscious intelligence in man. The Idea is the Comprehension of 
Comprehensions, the Truth as the form of the Absolute Actuality = 
the Self-conscious Divine Reason.* 


THE SC ENCE OF THE COMPREHENSION. 


Translated from the German of G. W. F. Hraxu. 


§ 1. Objective Logic is the science of the Comprehension 
in itself, or the science of the Categories. Subjective Logic, 
which we treat of here, is the science of the Comprehension 
as Comprehension, or of the Comprehension of somewhat. 
It is divided into three parts: 


(1) The science of the Comprehension ; 
(2) The science of its Realization ; 
(3) The science of the Idea. 





* See Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. I., pp. 20 & 21, and also pp. 236 
to 240. 
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First Division. 
SCIENCE OF THE COMPREHENSION. 
I.—Comprehension. 


§ 2. The Comprehension is the Universal, which is at the 
same time determined; that which remains in its determina- 
tion the same Whole or Universal; or it is the determinate- 
ness which comprehends—grasps together—in itself the dif- 
ferent determinations of an object as unity. 


Note by Translator.—By the Objective Logic we have arrived at the Adequate 
form of ‘rue Being, and this is the self-determined—causa sui. Now we come to 
consider it; and we find it-as the process of subsumption of itself under itself. 
At first this is merely formal, for the reason that it subsumes itself only frag- 
mentarily under its Infinite form. Gradually, however, it comes to subsume 
itself as a Totality, and when it reaches this goal it is the Ipza. 

The Comprehension is the adequate form of ‘True Being,” i.e. it is a ToTaL- 
ry, and this must be kept in mind constantly in order to understand the dialecti- 
cal movement in the Judgment and Syllogism. 


§ 3. The moments of the Comprehension are Universality, 
Particularity, and Individuality. It is their unity. 
§ 4. The Universal is this unity as positive, self-identical, 


undetermined unity; the Particular is the determination of 
the Universal, but such a one as is cancelled [or reduced to a 
moment] in the Universal, i.e. the Universal remains in it 
what it is; the Individual is the negative unity, or the determ- 
ination which forms a unity with itself through self-determin- 
ation. 

§ 5. The Universal includes wnder i¢ the Particular and 
Individual; so likewise the Particular includes under it the 
Individual; on the contrary, the Individual includes in it 
the Particular and the Universal, and the Particular includes 
in it the Universal. The Universal is more extensive than 
the Particular or Individual, but the latter are more compre- 
hensive than the former, which for the reason that it is includ- 
ed in the Individual is a determinateness of it. The Universal 
inheres in the Particular and Individual, while the latter are 
subsumed under the former. 

§ 6. Since the Comprehension contains in itself the moments 
of Individuality, Particularity, and Universality, it is mani- 
foldly determined with regard to its content, and is the com- 
prehension of something Individual, Particular, or Universal. 

§ 7. The particularizations of the Universal, i. e. determina- 
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tions which have one and the same common spliere, these and 
likewise the individuals which are subsumed under the same 
Particular or Universal, are said to be COORDINATE; what is 
subsumed is also said to be SUBORDINATE to that under which 
it is subsumed. 

§ 8. The coérdinated particular determinations of the Uni- 
versal are opposed to each other, and, in case the one is to be 
taken as the negation of the other, they are CONTRADICTORY ; 
but whenever the other also has positiveness and through this 
falls within the same general sphere as the former, they are 
opposed merely as CONTRARIES. Such determinations, codr- 
dinated in the Universal, cannot co-exist in the Individual ; 
but those which are coérdinated in the Individual are [merely] 
DIFFERENT ones [i. e. disparate], i.e. they do not have the 
same universal sphere in their distinction, but are in harmony 
(accord) with the Individual. 

§ 9. The coérdinate determinations of the Universal, con- 
sidered more in detail, are: (1) the one the negative of the 
other in general, without regard to the question whether they 
have the same universal sphere or not; (2) in so far as they 
have the same sphere in common, and the one determination 
is positive, the other negative, so that this negativity toward 
each other constitutes their nature, they are properly termed 
contradictories ; (3) in so far as they stand in opposition in 
the same common sphere, or the one is positive in the same 
sense as the other, and each consequently can be called posi- 
tive as well as negative in relation to the other, they are con- 
traries. 

§ 10. With the determination of Contrariety, which is in- 
different as regards the antithesis of positive and negative, the 
transition is effected into the Being determined-in-and-for- 
itself and out of the determinateness-through-others, and by 
this the mutual participation of the same sphere is differen- 
tiated and becomes individuality, whose determinations differ 
from each other without a common sphere and are thereby 
determined in and for themselves. 


II.—Judgment. 


§ 11. The Judgment is the presentation of an object as un- 
folded into the three moments of the Comprehension. It con- 
tains it: (a) in the determination of individuality as subject ; 
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(b) in its determination of universality or its predicate, by 
which means the subject can also stand in relation to the pre- 
dicate itself as individuality to particularity and as particu- 
larity to universality ; (c) the simple relation of the predicate 
to the subject, without content—the IS, the copula. 

§ 12. The Judgment is to be distinguished from the Propo- 
sition: in the latter something quite individual—an occur- 
rence—is expressed of a subject, or, asin general propositions, 
something is affirmed of the subject as having a necessary 
connection with it, and which it becomes or to which it stands 
in opposition. Since in the Comprehension the moments are 
seized as in one unity, in the Judgment also (as presenting the 
Comprehension), although there is determination, there is no 
Becoming or antithesis. The inferior determination—the sub- 
ject—elevates itself to the Universal, which differs from it, i.e. 
to the predicate ; or is it immediately. 

§ 13. In Logic the Judgment is considered according to its. 
pure form without regard to any definite empirical content. 
Judgments are classified by the relation in which the subject 
and predicate stand to each other—in how far their relation is 
through and in the Comprehension, or is a relation of objec- 
tivity to the Comprehension. Upon the character of this rela- 
tion depends the higher or absolute truth of the Judgment. 
Truth is the harmony of the Comprehension with its objectiv- 
ity. In the Judgment this presentation of the Comprehen- 
sion and its objectivity begins, and hence the sphere of Truth 
begins here. 

§ 14. Inasmuch as the Judgment is the presentation of an 
object in the different moments of the Comprehension, it is: 
moreover the exhibition of the Comprehension in its determ- 
inate Being, not so much because of the definite content which 
the moments of the Comprehension have, as because in the 
Judgment these latter issue forth from their (implicit) unity. 
As the entire judgment exhibits the Comprehension in its de- 
terminate Being, so this distinction comes again into the form 
of the Judgment itself. The subjéct is the object, and the predi- 
cate is the generality of the same which is intended to express. 
it as Comprehension. The movement of the Judgment through 
its different species elevates this universality (generality) to. 


a higher stage, wherein it comes to correspond as nearly to 
23 
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the Comprehension as is possible for it in so far as it is a 
mere predicate. 


A.—Quality of Judgments, or the Judgment of Inherence. 


§ 15. The predicate in the most elementary form of the Judg- 
ment (wnmittelbar) is a property which belongs to the subject 
in such a manner, that, although it stands in relation to it as 
universal in general, yet at the same time it is only the par- 
ticular existence of it, which as such has several determinate- 
nesses. Universality, the predicate, has here the meaning 
only of an immediate (or sensuous) universality—a mere pos- 
sessing in common with others. 

§ 16. In the qualitative Judgment the predicate is just as 
well something universal, which side constitutes the form of 
the Judgment, as a determined quality of the subject which 
manifests itself as content. According to the former side, the 
Judgment takes as its pure form: “the individual is a wniver- 
sal”; according to the latter, the side of content: “ the indi- 
vidual is thus and so determined” ;—and this is the positive 
judgment in general. (“This is good”; “This is bad”; “This 
rose is red”; “This rose is white,” &c.) 

§ 17. For the reason that (1) the individual is just as well 
mot universal, and (2) the subject has other determinations 
besides this one, the qualitative judgment must be expressed 
negatively in both respects; hence arises the negative judg- 
ment. (“This is not good”; “This is not bad”; “This rose is 
not red, but white”—yellow, &c.; “This rose is not white, but 
red,” &c.) 

§ 18. According to form, therefore, this judgment is: “ The 
individual is not a universal but a particular”; according to 
content: “ The individual is not thus, but otherwise determ- 
ined.” In both respects this negative judgment is at the same 
time also positive. In the first respect, the negation is only 
the limitation of the Universality to the particularity ; in the 
other respect, only some one determinateness is negated, and 
through this negation the Universality or the higher sphere 
makes its appearance. 

§ 19. Finally: (1) According to form, the individual is not 
@ mere particular somewhat—for particularity is more exten- 
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sive than individuality—but the individual is only the indi- 
vidual ; and this is the Identical judgment. 

Conversely: (2) According to content, the subject is not 
only not this particular determinateness, but also not any 
other determinateness merely. Such a content is too narrow 
for the subject. Through this negation of determinateness is 
cancelled the entire sphere of the predicate and the positive 
relation which subsisted in the preceding negative judgment; 
and this gives the Injinite judgment. 

§ 20. The mentioned identical and infinite judgments are 
no proper judgments. That is to say, the mutual relation 
which subsists between the subject and predicate in the Qual- 
itative Judgment is cancelled, which relation was this: that 
there was expressed only some one of the immediate determ- 
inatenesses of its Being—a determinateness to which belonged 
only a superficial generality. In the infinite judgment, a uni- 
versality is demanded which is not a mere individual determ- 
inateness. The mentioned identical judgment signifies that 
the subject is determined for and by itself, and is in its de- 
termination returned into itself [i. e. is completely exhausted 
by the predicate]. 

§ 21. In the identical and infinite judgments the mutual 
relation of subject and predicate is cancelled. This is to be 
taken first as that side of the judgment according to which 
subject and predicate can be regarded as standing through 
the copula in a relation of identity, abstracting from their dif- 
ference. In this respect the positive judgment can become 
inverted in so far as the predicate is taken only in the same 
extent of significance as the subject is. 

§ 22. The negative judgment contains the separation of a 
determinateness from its subject in such a manner that the 
subject is still related positively to the universal (though not 
expressly stated) sphere of the determinateness. Whenever 
the negated predicate is made the subject, the universal sphere 
mentioned falls away, and leaves only the non-identity of two 
determinatenesses in general, and it is indifferent which of 
them is made subject or which predicate. The negative judg- 
ment can therefore (and so also the identical re" be 
inverted without altering it. 


Note by Translator.—The qualitative Judgment deals with the Finite—the sphere 
where the Individual is not a Totality, and where the Universal is only a Common 
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or General, and the Particular some determinateness codrdinate with or antithetic 
to some other. Hence arises its dialectic. It attempts to express its content, but 
says too much; there is untruth in the content, and untruth again in the form of 
expression. Hegel traces out, 33 15-22, the course of the ascending series of judg- 
ments, pointing out the defects in form and content separately, and at {the same 
time shows their incongruity with each other. These defects and incongruities 
may be seen readily by any one who will consider that the equality of subject and 
predicate expressed by the copula IS can only exist in the case where each is the 
‘Total Comprehension (i. e. universal as regards extension and ‘‘comprehension”’). 
Hence the identical judgment is the true form, and the content falls into the infi- 
nite judgment. ‘‘A red rose is a red rose”’ as identical judgment, though true in 
form expresses nothing, but merely implies that its content is self-determined. 
** The rose is not an elephant,”’ as infinite judgment, likewise expresses nothing, 
since all relation is denied between the subject and predicate, and not any implied 
even, as there is in the case of the negative judgment, ‘‘ The rose is not red, but 
white,’’ &c. Every sensuous quality is inadequate as predicate to a Totality: it 
fails both in extent and in comprehension. This is the positive import of the infinite 
judgment. With the identical judgment, a ‘point of indifference” has been 
reached, and inversion can take place. The form of reflection-into-itself is reached. 


B.—Quantity of Judgments, or Judgments of Reflection. , 


§ 23. Where judgments can be inverted, the distinction of 
subject and predicate is ignored. This distinction is however, 
since it is now cancelled as qualitative, to be taken quanti- 
tatively. 

§ 24. Since the individual determinatenesses which the 
predicate contained cancel themselves, the predicate has to 
include the manifold determinations of the subject taken 
together. Through this circumstance the universality ceases 
to be a mere community with others. It is the universality 
which belongs to the subject’s own nature, which consequent- 
ly implies that the subject returns into itself in [is exhausted 
by] its predicate. 

§ 25. Such a judgment is consequently a judgment of Re- 
Jlection, since Reflection implies the going through several 
determinations of an object and the grasping together of the 
same in unity. 

§ 26. In so far as the identity of the subject with the predi- 
cate makes its appearance, the subject is a Universal which 
is subject through confining it to individuality. The quantita- 
tive judgment is therefore (1) a singular somewhat which has 
in the determination of subject perfect individuality and is a 
THIs Universal. 

§ 27. A Tuis is determined in infinitely manifold ways, i.e. 
it is indefinitely determinable. The predicate of Reflection, 
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since it is a complex, expresses not only the general determ- 
ination of one This, but also of other This’s; that is to say, 
the singular judgment goes over (2) into the Particular. 

§ 28. The particular judgment in which the subject is de- 
termined as “some” is only a determined judgment, which 
can be expressed immediately just as well positively as neg- 
atively. 

§ 29. The subject receives its perfect determination, accord- 
ing to extent of form, (3) through the “All-ness” in the univer- 
sal judgment. Since the “All-ness” enters in place of partic- 
ularity, and has at the same time the extent of the latter, the 
extent of the content of the subject must be limited according 
to it. 

§ 30. The subject becomes partly through this a particular 
as regards its predicate, partly there enters a relation of ne- 
cessity between subject and predicate. 

Note by Translator.— Judgments of reflection, therefore, are (1) the Singular: 
“This man is mortal’’; (2) the Particular: ‘‘ Some men are mortal’’; (3) the Uni- 
versal: ‘* All men are mortal.’’ ‘They ascend from the Individual to the Univer- 


sal, and the latter rest upon the perceived necessity in the relation of subject and 
predicate. 


C.—Relation of Judgments, or Judgments of Necessity. 


§ 31. Through the cancelling of the qualitative and quanti- 
tative determinations, the unity of content of subject and predi- 
cate is posited, which latter therefore differ only through their 
form, so that the same object is posited at one time merely as 
subject; at another, as predicate. 

§ 32. Since the subject is a particular somewhat as opposed 
to its predicate, conversely the subject is now in contradis- 
tinction to the qualitative judgment a determinateness of the 
predicate and immediately subsumed under the same. The 
universality of the predicate expresses, therefore, not merely 
a complex of determinatenesses of the subject like the predi- 
cate of Reflection, but the universal internal nature of the 
subject; and this is the Categorical judgment. (“The body 
is heavy.” “Gold is a metal.” ‘“ Mind is rational.”) 

§ 33. In so far as subject and predicate are also distinct, 
their unity also must be expressed as wnity of contraries, i.e. 
as necessary relation; and this is the hypothetical judgment. 

§ 34. The Identity of content (which is found in the catego- 
rical judgment) and the Relation of contraries (in the hypo- 
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thetical judgment) are united in the disjunctive judgment, 
wherein the subject is a universal sphere or is considered in 
regard to sucha one, and this (universal sphere) constitutes the 
predicate; and the particularization or various determinations 
of the predicate express this. Of these, the one as well as 
the other belongs to the universal. According to their par- 
ticularization and in respect to the subject, however, they 
exclude each other. 


D.—Modality of Judgments, or Judgments of the Relation of the Comprehension 
to Being. 


§ 35. In the disjunctive judgment, a Being is posited in the 
complete series of moments of the Comprehension. Modality 
of judgments consists in this, that a Being is related to its 
comprehension as such, and the predicate expresses the con- 
formity or non-conformity of the two. 


§ 36. The first judgment of modality is the assertorical, 
which contains a mere assertion, inasmuch as only the state 
or condition of the subject which is to be compared with the 
comprehension, and not the comprehension itself is expressed ; 
hence this judgment has at first only a subjective confirma- 
tion. (“This deed is bad”; “This remark is true.”) 


§ 37. Against the assurances of assertorical judgments, 
therefore, the opposite may just as well be asserted; the pre- 
dicate expresses only one of those opposite determinatenesses 
of which the subject, considered as universal sphere, contains 
both. This judgment, therefore, passes over into the prob- 
lematical, which expresses merely the possibility of the con- 
formity or non-conformity of the given existence to the Com- 
prehension. 


§ 38. The universality of the subject is therefore posited 
with a limitation which expresses the state or condition in 
which lies the conformity or non-conformity of the given exis- 
tence with the Comprehension, The predicate expresses 
nothing else than this identity or non-identity of the state or 
condition with the Comprehension of the object. This is the 
APODEIOTIO judgment. 

Note by Translator.—The correspondence of the classification of judgments with 
the divisions of the Objective Logic is manifest. Qualitative judgments express 


the perceptions of immediateness or Being; judgments of Reflection and Neces- 
sity express perceptions of mediation in its three aspects, (a) as Essence, (6) as 
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Phenomenon, (c) as Actuality; judgments of Modality express perceptions of 
absolute mediation or of the Comprehension. 
A general survey of the classification of Judgments is here given. (See P. VI. 
Vol. Il. Hegel’s Great Logic, 2d Ed.) 
A. Judgments of Being: 
a. The positive judgment; 
6. The negative judgment; 
ce. The infinite judgment. 
B. Judgments of Reflection: 
a. The singular judgment; 
6b. The particular Judgment; 
ce. The universal judgment. 
C. Judgments of Necessity: 
a. The categorical judgment; 
6. The hypothetical judgment; 
ce. The disjunctive judgment. 
D. Judgments of the Comprehension: 
a. The assertorical judgment; 
b. The problematical judgment; 
ce. The apodeictic judgment. 


Ill.—Syllogism. 


§ 39. The syllogism is the perfect exhibition of the Compre- 
hension. It contains, as such, the judgment with its ground. 


There are in it two determinations which are united by means 
of a third which is their unity. It is a comprehension extant 
as unity (the middle term of the syllogism) and as diremption 
(the extremes of the syllogism). 

§ 40. The relation of the two extremes of the syllogism to 
the middle term is an immediate one; their relation to each 
other, however, is mediated through the middle term. The 
former, the two immediate relations, are the judgments which 
are called premises ; the relation which is mediated is called 
the conclusion. 

§ 41. In the first place, the syllogism expresses its moments 
through the mere form, in such a manner that the middle term 
is a peculiar determinateness as opposed to the extremes, and 
the ground or unity of the moments is a mere subjective one. 
That which is really the primitive is in this case a deduced, 
and has the signification of a result. 


A.—Syllogisms of Quality or of Inherence. 


§ 42. The form of this syllogism I—P—U (Individual—Par- 
ticular—Universal)—that the Individual is connected with the 
Universal through the Particular, is the general rule of the 
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syllogism as such. In the first, immediate, syllogism, the 
Particular or the middle term is a quality or determinateness 
of the Individual, and, likewise, the Universal is a determin- 
ateness of the Particular. Therefore a transition might be 
made from the Individual through another one of its determin- 
ations (of which it has several) to another universal; and so 
likewise from the Particular to another Universal, since the 
Particular also contains within itself different determinations. 
This syllogism appears to be correct so far as its form is con- 
cerned, but according to its content arbitrary and contingent. 
(“Green is a pleasant color; this leaf is green; hence it is 
pleasant.” ‘The sensuous is neither good nor bad; but man 
is a sensuous being; hence he is neither good nor bad.” 
“Bravery isa virtue; Alexander possessed bravery ; hence he 
was virtuous.” “Drunkenness is a vice; Alexander was ad- 
dicted to drunkenness; hence he was vicious,” &c.) 

§ 43. According to form, the two premises are immediate 
relations. The form of the syllogism contains, however, the 
demand that they should be mediated, or according to the 
common expression, the premises should be proved. But the 
proof through this form of the syllogism would be only a repe- 
tition of it, and thus the same demand would recur again ad 
infinitum. 

§ 44. The mediation—and hence the Particularity and Uni- 
versality must therefore be brought in through the moment of 
Individuality. This gives the second form of the syllogism: 
U—I—P. This syllogism is correct, in the first place, only 
in so far as the judgment U—I has validity. In order that this 
may be the case, U must be Particular. In this case, the Indi- 
vidual is not really the middle term. The syllogism is brought 
back to the form of the first, but the conclusion is particular. 
This syllogism has however, in general, the signification (in 
contradistinction to the other), that immediate determinations 
or qualities are connected through individuality, and in so far 
contingently. 

§ 45. The Individual connected with the Particular through 
the Universal gives the third form of the syllogism : P—U—I. 
- The Universal is here the mediating determination and predi- 
cate in both premises. But it does not follow that two deter- 
minations are the same because they inhere in the same in- 
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dividual; it follows rather that the two determinations are 
subsumed under the same Universal, and not that they can be 
united as subject and predicate. Only in so far as the major 
premise is negative, and thus can be inverted, does this syl- 
logism admit of reduction to the first and consequently pos- 
sess the correct form. (“No finite Being is holy; God is no 
finite Being; hence God is holy.”’) 

§ 46. The objective signification of this syllogism is that 
the union of particularity with individuality has its ground 
alone in the identical nature of the two. 

§ 47. (1) In this series of syllogisms each of the three de- 
terminations has in succession constituted the middle term. 
The reduction of the second and third syllogistic forms is the 
cancelling of the qualitative. (2) Although each immediate 
relation of the first syllogism is mediated through the suc- 
ceeding one, yet each of the latter presupposes the preceding 
one, i.e. the mediated unity presupposes the immediate iden- 
tity. 

Note by Translator. — The qualitative Syllogism is realized in all finite existen- 
ces: in them, only a phase of the totality exists at one time. They belong to Time 
and Space for the very reason that they (1) are spread cut in space, i. e. sundered 
into self-externality, and (2) are changeable, i e. their Total is only in part real, 
and for the most part only potential. No thing would change did other potential- 
ities not exist for it. Since the qualitative Syllogism is the form in which the Uni- 
versal = Total or Comprehension is realized (i. e. becomes individual) in only one 
of its particularities (potentialities), it follows that this is the Syllogism of Finitude 
and perpetual change. 

The finite side of life takes this form; e. g. one fashion follows another: some 
special defect or inconvenience being discovered in the former, a new one is adopt- 
ed with special reference to correcting it; the latter being a mere particular is de- 
fective in some other respect, and has in turn to give way. 

That ‘Truth is the correspondence of an object with the Comprehension”’ (2 66), 
is easy to see from this point of view. ‘he Comprehension being the Totality, if 
an object is in anywise defective it will be because part of its determinations are 
merely potential and not actual. Alkali is deficient for the reason that its proxi- 
mate Comprehnsion is its union with acid in the form of salt. No Being has truth 


except as a Total or as adequate to its Comprehension; out of this it is changeable 
and perishable. 


B.—Syllogisms of Quantity or Reflection. 


§ 48. The immediate non-qualitative [quantitative] syllo- 
gism is the mathematical one. The middle term of this syl- 
logism is only such a somewhat as is equal to the two others. 
As proposition it is expressed thus: If two magnitudes are 
equal to a third, they are equal to each other. 
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§ 49. Secondly, in the quantitative syllogism, Individuality, 
not as one individual, but as all individuals, constitutes the 
middle term. In so far as some one quality belongs to all, 
this quality is expressed as quality of that universal sphere 
or of the genus itself to which the individuals belong. This 
is the syllogism of Induction. 

§ 50. The syllogism in which the Universal is the middle 
term, infers through analogy that, in the case of two sub- 
jects which are the same according to their general determin- 
ations, a particular determinateness which belongs to one, 
also belongs to the other. 

(a. Several individuals have a common nature ; 
b. One of the individuals has a certain quality ; 
e. Therefore the other individuals have this quality.”) 

(in the case of Induction, the question arises what ought to 
be the subject or predicate in the conclusion; e. g. “What 
moves itself with freedom is an animal”, or, “ An animal is 
what moves itself with freedom.” ‘The lion is a mammal”, 
or, “What a mammal is, is a lion.” In the case of Analogy, 
on the contrary, the mediation lies in the fact that another 
individual has the same common nature. While in the case of 
Induction the particular determinateness of the common na- 
ture is grounded in the individual, Analogy infers from the 
common nature the particular determinateness of the Indi- 
vidual; e.g. Jupiter and the Earth are planets; the Earth has 
inhabitants; therefore Jupiter has inhabitants.) 


C.—Syllogisms of Relation. 


§ 51. The categorical syllogism has for middle term the in- 
and-for-itself-existing Universality or the nature of the indi- 
vidual subject, of which, as such, an essential property is 
expressed and is connected to this subject. 

§ 52. The hypothetical syllogism expresses another Being 
as the ground of some particular Being. If A is, then Bis: 
but Ais; therefore Bis. The determinations are no longer 
in relation as Individual, Particular, and Universal, but a de- 
termination, B, which in the first place is only in-itself-exist- 
ent, or potential, is connected with existence through A as 
middle term, which is existent as well as ground. 

§ 53. In the disjunctive syllogism, the ground that a deter- 
mination is connected with a subject consists in this, that 
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one part of the particular determinations of a total sphere do 
not belong to it, and consequently the rest do belong to it; 
or, vice versa. Ais either B, C, or D: but itis not B nor C; 
therefore it is D. 

§ 54. The middle term is therefore the subject as a total 
(universal) sphere in its complete particularization, and con- 
tains at the same time the excluding or positing of a part of 
these its determinations. The subject is as a Universal [total- 
ity] in itself the potentiality of several determinations. From 
its Universality [Totality] or Potentiality a transition is to be 
made to its determinateness or actuality. 

§ 55. A survey of the forms of the syllogism adduces the 
fact that: (1) in the qualitative syllogisms the moments have 
validity only in their qualitative difference. They need there- 
fore a mediating link, but this falls outside of them, and is 
their immediate unity. (2) In the quantitative syllogisms, 
the qualitative difference of moments is suppressed, and with 
it the mutual relation and distinction of mediate from imme- 
diate are obliterated. (3) In the syllogisms of Relation, the 
mediation contains atthe same time immediateness. There- 
fore from this the comprehension of an immediateness of 
Nature or of qualitative difference has made its appearance, 
which at the same time is mediation in-and-for-itself; and 
this is FINAL CAUSE and PROCESS. 


Note by Translator.—The syllogisms are, therefore, 
A. Syllogisms of Inherence: 
a. I—P—U; 
b. U—I—P, or P—I—U; 
e P—U—L 
B. Syllogisms of Reflection: 
a. A—A—A, or I—I—I: the mathematical. 
b. U—ititipit&e.—P: the inductive. 
ce. I—U—P: the analogical. 
C. Syllogisms of Relation or Necessity: 
a. Categorical ; 
b. Hypothetical ; 
c. Disjunctive. 


The movement (or dialectic) of the syllogism consists in mediating each term so 
that in the higher forms each (term) becomes a complete realization of the Com- 
prehension (or Totality); major and minor premises and conclusion—each becomes 
a complete syllogism in itself. With this the transition is made to the ‘ Realiza- 
tion of the Comprehension,” i. e. to its complete existence, which has three stages 
of perfection: (1) Mechanical, (2) Chemical, (3) Teleological. In the Teleological, 
a transition is found to the Idea. (See note on 3 47, sub finem.) 'Truth=the Idea 
= Reality (or Objectivity) which exists as a complete systematic Totality = Spirit. 
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Second Division. 
THE REALIZATION OF THE COMPREHENSION. 


§ 56. In the Judgment as well as in the Syllogism, the 
Comprehension is in immediate reality, i. e. in the indifferent 
existence of the subject and predicate; or the extremes of the 
syllogism are opposed to each other and to the middle term. 
The OBJECTIVE consists in this: that these moments become 
in themselves the whole, so that their Immediateness is pre- 
cisely this, to be the whole. 


§ 57. In the Final Cause, that which is inference and result 
is at the same time the immediate active cause. Itisasa 
subjective somewhat separated from the external Being which 
is extant, and the activity consists in the translation of the 
subjective form into objectivity. In this transition the final 
cause returns into its comprehension. 


§ 58. The syllogism of the activity which is in conformity 
with design (teleological activity) has three moments: the 
subjective purpose, the mediation, and the existent (realized) 
design. Each of these moments is the Totality of all the de- 
terminations of the syllogism. 


§ 59. (1) The subjective purpose contains: (a) the unde- 
termined free activity of a subject in general, which (0) 
determines itself or particularizes its universality and gives 
itself a determined content; (c) it has the moment of individ- 
uality, according to which it is negative toward itself, cancels 
the subjective, and produces an external existence independ- 
ent of the subject. 

§ 60. (2). The mediation or the transition into objectivity 
has two sides in it: (@) that of objectivity—this is an external 
thing as means, which, through the power of the subject, be- 
comes a means, and is turned against external Being; (6) the 
side of subjectivity is the mediating activity, which on the one 
hand brings the means into relation to the purpose (design) 
and subordinates it thereto, and on the other hand turns it 
against the objective, and through the cancelling of the deter- 
minations of the External gives reality to the purpose (or 
design). 

§ 61. (8) The realized purpose (or design) is: (a) Being of 
the objectivity in general, (b) not however a mere immediate 
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Being but a posited and mediated one, and (c) of the same 
content as the subjective purpose (or design). 


§ 62. The defect of this teleological relation is the im- 
mediate existence of each of the three moments which 
enter into mutual relation, for which therefore the relation 
and the determinations which those moments receive in it are 
externally brought together. The entire movement of this 
realization of the Comprehension is therefore, in general, a 
subjective affair. As objective, the realization is the process 
as internal relation of the moments of the syllogism according 
to their peculiar nature. In the process actual objects stand 
in relation as independent extremes, whose internal determin- 
ation is however that which causes it to be through the medi- 
ation of others and to be in union with them. 


§ 63. (1) In the sphere of Mechanism objects are united or 
changed by a third force, so that this union or change does 
not lie already determined in their nature beforehand, but is 
external or contingent to them, and they remain consequently 
in it independent of each other. 


§ 64. (2) In the sphere of Chemism [the Chemical] each of 
the two extremes is: (a) according to its particular Being, a 
Determinate and at the same time essentially opposite to the 
other; (0) as in opposition, in itself a relation to the other. 
It is not only itself, but it has the peculiarity to exist only 
in union with the other, or its nature is in itself a tension and 
active against the other; (c) the unity of the extremes is the 
neutral product which constitutes the ground of its relation 
and of its entrance into the process, but this unity is extant in 
them only as in-itself-existent (potential) relation. It exists 
not free for itself anterior to the process. This is the case in 
Teleology. 


§ 65. (3) The higher unity is therefore: that the activity 
preserves itself in the product, or that the product is self-pro- 
ducing, and consequently that the neutralizing of the moments 
is likewise their diremption, or that the quenching of the pro- 
cess in the union of the extremes is at the same time the 
rekindling of the process. The activity of this productive 
product is consequently self-preservation. It only reproduces 
itself and yet is itself already existent. 
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Third Division. 
SCIENCE OF THE IDEA. 


§ 66. The Idea is the objective True or the adequate Com- 
prehension in which particular Being is determined through 
its immanent comprehension, and in which Existence, as self- 
producing product, is in external unity with its final cause. 
The Idea is, not that actuality which corresponds to some ex- 
ternal notion or other which is already extant, but that which 
corresponds to its own comprehension ; which, therefore, is in 
such a form as it ought to be in-and-for-itself, and contains 
this its comprehension itself. Zhe “ideal” is the Idea consid- 
ered on the side of Hzistence, but as such a somewhat as is 
in conformity with the Comprehension. It is therefore the 
Actual in its highest truth. In contradistinction to the ex- 
pression Jdeal, one would call /dea rather the True considered 
from the side of the Comprehension. 

§ 67. There are three ideas: (1) The Idea of Life; (2) The 
Idea of Cognition and of the Good; and (3) The Idea of Sci- 
ence or of Truth itself. 


I.—Idea of Life. 


§ 68. Life is the Idea in its immediate determinate Being, 
through which it enters the field of Phenomena or of change- 
able Being, and stands in opposition to inorganic nature and 
manifoldly and externally determined Being. 

§ 69. Life is as immediate unity of the Comprehension and 
of extant Being, such a whole as contains the parts not for 
themselves, but through the whole and in the whole, and the 
whole is just as much through the parts. It is an organic 
system. 

Il.—Idea of Cognition and of the Good. 


§ 70. In this Idea the comprehension and actuality fall 
asunder. The former (the comprehension), on the one hand, 
empty by itself, is to receive its determination and filling up 
from the Actuality; on the other hand, the latter should re- 
ceive its determination from the independent determination 
of the former. 

(1) Cognition. 


§ 71. Cognition is the relation of the comprehension and 
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actuality. The thinking which concerns only itself, and is in 
so far empty, becomes replete with a particular content, 
through this relation, and the particular content is thus ele- 
vated from Being to universality (universal exhibition of it). 

§ 72. The definition expresses of an object which stands in 
relation to it as an individual or a particular, its genus as its 
general essence, and the particular determinateness thereof 
through which it is this object. 

§ 73. The classification expresses of a genus or Universal in 
general, a race, or an order, &c., the particulars in which it as 
a manifoldness of species exists. These particulars which are 
contained in a unity, must flow from a common ground of 
division. 

§ 74. Cognition is partly analytical, partly synthetical. 

§ 75. The analytical cognition proceeds from a compre- 
hension or a concrete determination, and develops only the 
manifoldness of the immediate or identical simple determin- 
ations which are therein contained. 

§ 76. The synthetical cognition develops, on the contrary, 
the determinations of a Whole which are not contained in it 
immediately, and do not flow from each other by the principle 
of identity, but have the form of difference towards each other, 
and it (synthesis) shows the necessity of their determined re- 
lation to each other. 

§ 77. This happens through Construction and Proof. Con- 
struction exhibits the comprehension or proposition, partly in 
its real determinations, partly in behalf of the proof it exhib- 
its this its reality in its division and dissolution through 
which its transition into the comprehension begins. 

§ 78. The Proof seizes the dissolved parts, and produces 
through comparison of their relations to each other that union 
of the same which constitutes the expressed relation of the 
whole in the 7’heorem; or it shows how the real determina- 
tions are moments of the Comprehension, and exhibits in their 
mutual relation the Comprehension in its totality. 

§ 79. In this cognition, which in its strictest form is the 
geometrical, (1) the construction does not proceed from the 
comprehension, but is a contrivance that has been discovered 
which shows itself to be adopted with special reference to the 
proof; in other cases, it is only an empirical description. (2) 
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In the [synthetical or mathematical] proof, instead of analyti- 
cal determinations otherwise well-known or settled, syntheti- 
cal propositions are brought in from outside and the subject- 
matter under consideration subsumed or united under them. 
The proof receives through this the appearance of contin- 
gency, since it exhibits necessity merely for the insight, riot 
the internal necessity of the object itself and its own process. 


(2) The ‘Thou Shalt”’ or the Good. 


§ 80. In the Idea of cognition the Comprehension is sought, 
and it ought to be adequate to the object. In the Idea of the 
Good conversely, the comprehension passes for that which has 
the first importance and as the in-itself-existing final cause, 
which ought to be realized in the Actuality. 

§ 81. The in-itself-Good, since it has yet first to be realized, 
stands in opposition to a world and nature which does not 
correspond to it, and which has its own laws that are under 
necessity, and is therefore indifferent to the laws of freedom. 

§ 82. The Good is as absolute final cause, on the one hand, 
in itself to be carried out without any regard to consequences, 
since it has an actuality committed to its charge which is in- 
dependent of it, and may utterly thwart it. 

§ 83. At the same time, however, it is implied that the act- 
uality in its true nature harmonizes with the Good; or there 
is a faith in a moral order of the world. 


III.—Idea of Scientific Knowledge, or Truth. 


§ 84. The absolute Knowing is the comprehension which 
has itself for object and content, and consequently is its own 
reality. — 

§ 85. The course or the method of the Absolute Knowing is 
both analytical and synthetical. The development of that 
which is contained in the comprehension—analysis—is the 
evolution of different determinations which are contained in 
the comprehension, but are not as such immediately given, and 
for this reason the procedure is at the same time synthetical. 
The exposition of the comprehension in its real determina- 
tions proceeds from the comprehension itself, and that which 
constitutes the proof in the ordinary cognition is here the 
return into unity on the part of the moments of the compre- 
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hension out of the diversity into which they have gone; this 
result is therefore Totality—a comprehension which has be- 
come replete and a content to itself. 

§ 86. This mediation of the comprehension with itself is 
not only a course of subjective cognition, but likewise the 
- internal movement of the object itself. In the absolute cogni- 
tion, the comprehension forms the beginning, and is also the 
result. 

§ 87. The progress to further comprehensions, or to a new 
sphere, is likewise pointed out as necessary through what has 
preceded. The comprehension which became reality is at- 
the same time again become a unity which must exhibit the 
movement of the realization in itself. But the development of 
the antithesis contained in it is nota mere dissolution into 
the moments from whence it has originated, but these mo- 
ments have now another form through the fact that they have 
_ gone through the unity. In the new development, they are 
now posited as that which they are, through their relation to. 
each other. They have received, consequently, a new determ- 
ination. 


APPENDIX. 


[Note by Translator.—The following passages are translated from the Complete: 
Logic of Hegel, and inserted here for the purpose of setting forth more clearly the: 
position and significance of the Idea as Hegel conceives it. ] 


(Vol. V. Complete Works, p. 317 of 2d ed.) 


“The Absolute Idea, as it has here been developed, is the 
identity of the Theoretical and Practical—each of these sides. 
being inadequate by itself for the reason that the Idea is in 
those spheres only an unattainable Ideal which hovers before 
the seeker. The Theoretical and Practical Ideas [i. e. of Cog- 
nition and the Good] are each a synthesis of endeavor—of an 
eternal striving which realizes the Idea only partially ; each 
is a continual transition into the other [from the Practical to 
Theoretical and from Theoretical to Practical]; but since nei- 
ther side can unite both in one, they remain standing in con- 
tradiction. The Absolute Idea as the Rational Comprehen- 
sion which, in its reality, encounters only itself, is on account 
of this tmmediateness of identity with the Objective, on the 
one hand, a recurrence of the sphere of Lirz. [The jirst 
sphere of the Idea is Life. But the Absolute Idea, too, pos- 
‘esses the Immediateness of Life, but Life in a higher sense 
than in Nature; it is, in fact, Divine Life, as Hegel goes on ta 
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say.| But it has also cancelled this form of its immediateness 
and contains in itself the highest antithesis. The Compre- 
hension here is not merely SouL, but FREE SUBJECTIVE Com- 
prehension, which exists for itself and possesses PERsSonAL- 
Iry—the practical, in- and -for-itself-determined, objective 
Comprehension, which as Prrson is impenetrable atomic 
subjectivity—but which likewise [as Theoretical] is not mere 
all-excluding individuality, but also for-itself-existing univer- 
sality or CoGNITION, and as such recognizes, in its object, it- 
self as object. [The Reasonable self-consciousness is the one 
which recognizes in the world the supreme might thereof as 
Reason, and hence sees everywhere the Becoming of Reason, 
or—in the language of Theology—‘God in his manifestation 
as Creator—as maker of his Image.’] All else [than the Ab- 
solute Idea] is error, darkness, opinion, striving, arbitrariness, 
and perishableness ; the Absolute Idea alone is Being, ever- 
lasting Life, self-knowing Truth, and is All Truth.” 


(Again, p. 339:) 


“The Richest [result of scientific procedure] is therefore 
the concretest and most subjective; and that which with- 
draws itself into the simplest depth, the mightiest and most 
comprehensive. 

“The highest, steepest summit is the PURE PERSONALITY, 
which alone, through the absolute dialectic forming its nature, 
INCLUDES AND HOLDS ALL IN ITSELF, for the reason that it 
elevates itself to FREEDOM—to that simplicity which is the 
primitive (i.e. ‘from Eternity’] Jmmediateness, [i. e. Being 
which is not involved with others] and Universality [i. e. it is 
simple self-consciousness ; as Hegel expresses it in the Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. 1. § 236 (Vol. VI. Complete Works, 2d ed.): 
‘This (i.e. the Absolute Idea) is the véye¢ vojsewz which Aris- 
totle characterized as the highest form of the Idea.’] 


[For a conclusion to this translation, the following passage 
from Erdmann’s Geschichte der Philosophie (Vol. II. p. 599) 
is offered as a neat statement of the content and relation of 
the whole Logic :] 


“The categories treated in Logic are the general rational 
relations, which, because they rule every rational system, are 
ealled souls of all actuality, but, because they are everywhere 
the equally ruling laws, and are not affected by the distinc- 
tions of Nature from Spirit, they are abstractions, so that 
Loatv leads into a shadow realm.” 

“The entrance into it is necessary for the reason that the 
problem of all science, i. e. to recognize Reason in the different 
spheres, can be solved only when one knows, first, what Rea- 
son is, and, secondly, how to find it. Both these things, and, 
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only these, Logic teaches—the former through the perfect de- 
termination of the Comprehensions of Reason, and the latter 
through its being a science of Method. Hence Logic is Philo- 
sophia Prima, the true one. Hegel’s definition of Logic=it is 
the science of the Idea in the abstract elements of Thinking 
asserts that it considers the Truth (not merely its abstract 
form ) but how it shapes itself in abstract thought—hence not 
as intuited (Nature) nor as self-conscious (Spirit): With the 
word Begriff, which he takes in the wide sense that he gives 
to it as title of the third part, he means: fhe internal sel/f- 
active nature, or the essence which impels itself into Being ; 
hence that which he calls also SUBJECT OF SUBJECTIVITY.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY AT THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


By E. Von Hartmann, 


[The following article, sent to this Journal by Dr. Hartmann of Berlin, gives a com- 
pendious view of the position taken by that Professor in a series of treatises— 
some published as articles in the (Berlin) Philosophische Monatshefte; others as 
books: Ueber die dialektische Methode, and Philosophie des Unbewussten. We 
have in hand a short article on the latter named book, prepared for this Journal 
by Dr. Ernst Kapp of Diisseldorf, which we propose to give our readers in the 
next number. Differing as widely as we do from some of the views expressed 
in the following article, we cannot but venture our opinion that Goethe’s apos- 
trophe to America, 


“Du hast es besser 
Als unser Continent,” 


applies with force to our conceptions of the systems of Philosophers. For we 
are obliged to gain our knowledge of such systems from the original works 
themselves, whereas in Germany the student hears and adopts from the mouth 
of the professor the traditional version of those doctrines. Otherwise it is 
unaccountable to us how any one can read Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts and 
Philosophie der Geshichte, and still suppose him to neglect the Will as real 
principle. But against that traditional Hegelianism we must concede that Scho- 
penhauer is a most excellent prophylactic, and that Professor Von Hartmann 
has undertaken a valuable labor.—We are indebted to Mr. Davidson for the 
translation from the German original.—Ep1ror.] 


In Spinoza’s monism, and Leibnitz’s Monadology, idealism 
and realism are still undifferentiated ; they have not yet been 
separated or recognized in their antithesis by the con- 
sciousness. If the Anglo-French philosophy isolated and 
developed realism, the side of idealism fell mainly into the 
hands of German philosophy. However, in order to raise 
idealism, which lies much farther from the common under- 
standing than realism, to a complete system, three steps were 
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necessary, (1) subjective idealism, (2) objective idealism, 
(3) absolute idealism. After Kant had laid the critical 
basis of idealism, Fichte developed upon these the system of 
subjective idealism; Schelling not only supplemented this by 
the objective idealism of the Nature-philosophy, but he dis- 
tinctly affirmed that the two were mere sides of the one full 
and complete (absolute) idealism, or of the system of pure 
reason (Panlogism), which latter Hegel worked out in all di- 
rections. When, however, the development had arrived at this 
point, the reaction in favor of the neglected Realism began at 
once to show itself in Schopenhauer (1818), after Schelling had 
already (in 1809) broken in principle with Panlogism. Schopen- 
hauer ignored the, to him, unintelligible developments since 
Fichte, and the necessary step which subjective idealism had 
taken in him, in that it showed that the Kantian “Thing-in- 
itself” or the Non-Ego could be nothing other than something 
posited by the Ego; and without repudiating the Kantian 
form of subjective idealism, which he even amalgamated with 
French materialism, he set up the principle of all reality 
which had been entirely neglected by Hegel—namely, the 
Will—as the corner-stone of his system, declaring: “The 
thing-in-itself, the intelligible essence of the world, is will,” 
the only thing which according to Schelling is the ground of 
reality. 

Hereupon Schelling produced his famous Critique of Abso- 
lute Idealism, which refuted it, and set up in opposition to it 
a demand for a positive philosophy. He showed that absolute 
idealism can only say: Jf anything is, it must be in such a 
manner; but that it cannot say that anything is in such a 
manner; moreover, he united Hegel’s Logical Idea and Scho- 
penhauer’s Will as co-ordinate principles, and removed, once 
for all, the possibility of any relapse into subjective idealism 
by exposing the fundamental error of Kant’s Critique, which 
consists in this: that from the proved a priori nature of time 
and space as forms of subjective intuition, the unjustifiable 
conclusion is drawn that these cannot at the same time be 
a priori forms of existence. When space and time are re- 
stored to their rank as a priori forms of being, the transcen- 
dental reality of nature and history is again invested with its 
rights. 
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In opposition to this entire development, which moves in 
the sphere of monism, Herbart comes forward with his plural- 
istic individualism, and in this sense stands related to the 
former as Leibnitz does to Spinoza. He rejects monism, be- 
cause in all its forms, so far, it has been unable to render indi- 
viduality conceivable, and the individual is shorn of his rights. 
So considered, he forms a complement to monism such as his- 
tory demands and justifies. It must therefore be the task of 
any system of philosophy at the present time to imitate the 
later Schelling in uniting in itself the principles of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer, and to assign to the individual, within the lim- 
its of monism, the place that belongs to him, as well as to ex- 
plain individualization. Finally, it must be able organically 
to unite the pessimism which follows from a philosophy of 
blind will (Schopenhauer) with the optimism (Hegel) which 
results from a philosophy of the rational idea, without taking 
off the edge of the antithesis. Thus the metaphysical material 
for a system of philosophy at the present time is essentially 
prescribed by the historical development of philosophy ; the 
only question remaining is: What will its philosophical 
method have to be? 

We have to choose between the dialectic, the deductive, 
and the inductive methods. The dialectic method (according 
to Hegel) cancels in the first place the axiom of identity, 
according to which A must always be only A, and can never 
be not-A; and affirms that A is in a flux, and may be A 
and likewise not-A. On this principle all reliable standard 
for thinking disappears, inasmuch as the measure is no less 
in a flux than the thing to be measured; for example, by the 
flux of the middle term, the syllogism, which presupposes 
the identity of the middle term in the major and minor prem- 
ises, is rendered impossible. Secondly, again, the dialectic 
lays down contradiction as something everywhere and neces- 
sarily existing, as something that must be everywhere and 
necessarily thought, and the identity of contradictions as the 
truth. With this cancelling of the principle of contradiction, 
all formal criteria of truth vanish, all possibility of a reductio 
ad absurdum, and indeed all possibility of discussion van- 
ishes. One part of the Hegelian school inconsequently labors 
to avoid the cancelling of the principle of contradiction, but by 
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so doing renders the dialectic method incapable of life. 
Thirdly, dialectic progress is as little possible through the 
unity of opposites as the identity of contradictories ; for, 
apart from the fact that all concepts do not by any means: 
have contrary opposites (only such can be considered here),. 
the uniting of two contrary opposites never gives anything 
else but the zero of the genus in question (e. g. ared and green 
ray of light, when united, produce a colorless light). Thus 
the dialectic method cannot, under any circumstances, lead 
to new results ; but at best, if it is rightly understood, to the 
critical sifting of already existing views—the purpose for 
which Aristotle uses it. As concerns the deductive method, 
again, everything (according to Aristotle) is deducible save 
the principles. The principles, however, may be given in 
three ways: either by formal certainty, in which case they 
are only of a formal kind, and from the merely formal it is 
impossible to arrive at any material content; or by mystic 
intuition—this, however, is something individual, and cannot 
therefore ever be a basis for objective science; or finally by 
the inductive method, in which case deduction is superfluous, 
inasmuch as it would merely repeat that which was already 
reached by induction. It thus appears that the inductive 
method is the only one remaining which is capable of bring- 
ing to light material truths, and at the same time placing them 
upon a scientific foundation. Besides, deduction recommends 
itself for other reasons to philosophy at the present time. It 
is to it that recent times owe their enormous progress in all 
branches of science, and it is it, therefore, that would be best 
calculated, as far as method is concerned, to bring philosophy 
into connection with the efforts of the present time. More- 
over, even in a material point of view, it affords the best 
opportunity of bringing about an entire reconciliation be- 
tween empiricism and speculative philosophy, of spiritualiz- 
ing and unifying the empirical sciences by means of specula- 
tion, and of enriching philosophy, through the treasures of 
modern science, with an abundance of important and interest- 
ing material. The broader the empirical basis, the surer and 
richer will be the results of induction. As, at all times, phi- 
losophy has had its root principally in what formed the main 
spiritual interests of the different periods, so, at the present 
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time, it must have its roots’ mainly in natural science and 
history; then and only then has it a right to hope that it will 
regain that interest on the part of the educated public which 
it has lost. 





IS THOUGHT THE THINKER? 
To the Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 


My Dear Sir:—Allow me to draw your attention to a pro- 
position in Philosophy of vast importance, which has as yet 
had no discussion nor the least attempt at justification upon 
the part of those who put it forward, and who only thus qui- 
etly assume its truth as a mere matter of course. The propo- 
sition I allude to is this:—Thinking is that which thinks. 
Perceiving is the Percipient. Action is, in all cases, the only 
Agent, “ Das Denken,” says Hegel, “ist das Ich.” The same 
thing is also otherwise expressed by saying that there is 
nothing existing except things whose esse is percipi—the 
things commonly, in Metaphysics, called Phenomena. This 
tenet which was originally put forward by David Hume for 
the obvious purpose of turning all Metaphysics into ridicule, 
especially the doctrine that had been recently taught with so 

‘ much success by Berkeley, had to some little extent the de- 
sired effect in England, Scotland and Ireland among the less 
speculative portion of the educated. Even now we have occa- 
sionally a History of Speculative Philosophy to show that 
there can be no such thing at all as Speculative Philosophy, 
and a criticism of Berkeley’s doctrine to show, without a blush, 
that the critic could see no sense init. The fate of Hume’s 
supposed metaphysical tenet, however, in Germany was very 
different. It there, indeed, effectually obstructed Berkeley’s 
reputation for nearly a whole century even among the meta- 
physicians of that country. But it did not obstruct metaphy- 
sical research, nor did it even obstruct the progress of Berke- 
ley’s doctrine there. On the contrary, it was under the influence 
of Hume’s silly tenet that metaphysical research, involving 
the phenomenal nature of matter, has had its bright career 
in Germany. It was under its influence that this began 
at Kénigsberg and ended at Berlin. ‘Kant gravely rejected 
Hume’s jest, and Hegel as gravely accepted it with all the 
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rest of Schelling’s tenets then propounded. Hegel, instead of 
allowing it to turn Speculative Philosophy into ridicule as 
Hume intended that it should, took the bull by the horns as 
Schelling had done before him, and boldly, but silently, as it 
were unconsciously, incorporated the fantastic tenet with his 
own system. He nowhere seeks to justify it, nor does Schel- 
ling. Neither of them seems to think that any one could pos- 
sibly differ from Hume upon the point in question. 

The most popular English writer whom I know of as now 
gravely holding Hume’s jest, is Professor Huxley, as may be 
seen in his recent article in the Fortnightly Review for Feb- 
ruary (this year), where also may be observed this utter ab- 
sence of all attempt at justification, which I find equally in 
the case of every one who holds this view. Let it be said, 
however, for England that Professor Huxley does not pretend 
to be a metaphysician. 

The want of discussion hitherto upon this point as to 
whether there exists anything except Phenomena and their 
laws, the want even of explicit statement upon the part of 
those who hold that there is nothing else existing, leaves it 
entirely uncertain upon what grounds they entertain the tenet, 
and even what it, in its full extent, amounts to. On this 
latter point four conjectures present themselves: Do these 
writers mean to say, (1) that a phenomenon can perceive it- 
self? or (2) that one phenomenon is able to perceive another? 
or (3) that, as Hume assured us, a group of Phenomena can 
perceive, although one isolated phenomenon cannot? or do 
they mean that (4) there is nothing at all which can perceive 
 anything—nothing at all which can perceive even a phenome- 
non—nothing at all which can perceive even pain, or light, or 
sound—things whose esse is percipi ?* 

A frank statement upon this point, and some little hint as 
to a ground orreason for holding such a doctrine at all, would 
constitute at this moment a valuable contribution to Specula- 
tive Philosophy, and would, in your columns, accord well with 
the grand purpose of the Journal, and the deserved favor in 
which it stands with thinking men in all quarters of the world. 


Faithfully yours, 
T. COLLYNS SIMON. 





* The points here mentioned are discussed in the Introduction on page 344 of 
this number of the Journal. 








